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Notes of the Week 


resignation was published in the public 

Press at the end of last week. It will 

be recalled that the only terms on which he 
would consent to remain Prime Minister were, either 
that the Constitutional Conservatives should be re- 
proved by their leaders, or that the main body of the 
party should give him a proof of their consolidated 
confidence. The extracts from the letter which were 
published confirmed our information on the situation, 
and the Prime Minister declared his willingness to 
Support a succeeding Conservative Government on 
three conditions. The first was that the Irish settle- 
ment should be carried through; the second that no 
reactionary policy should be pursued at home; the 
third that the foreign policy of the new ministry should 
aim at the peace and disarmament of Europe. There 
has been no change whatever in the parliamentary 
Situation since the threatened resignation was 
announced. The Constitutional Conservatives, far 

) from making obeisance or being expelled from the 
party, have been encouraged and abetted by the Con- 
Servative leaders, more—and this is the most un- 
Kindest cut of all—by the faithful Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill. And so at the end of this week we find the Prime 
Minister like a veritable Lear, deserted, disowned, 
> taunted, and reviled. But he still toys with his crown, 
) the last hollow symbol of his office. 


T= gist of the Prime Minister’s letter of 


= What a miserable spectacle it makes! Mr. Lloyd 
| George does not ask any longer for the confidence of 
the Conservative Party. He does not even beg that 
"he may be confirmed in his Premiership. All he wants 
+ —or -has the courage to request—is that he should be 
allowed to represent the country at Genoa. Nor does 


he much mind what his mission shall be. The terms 
of the resolution in the House have been modified and 
restricted to suit the sensibilities of all parties and 
factions. Not even on this will he take any risks. 
Let them only send him to Genoa on such terms as 
will save his face. This, and this only, let them grant 
for the sake of his past service, and he will be satis- 
fied. Well, a Prime Minister who can stand this will 
stand anything. 


The Savoy Hotel has now become an adjunct of 
Downing Street. There the Prime Minister meets 
what were hitherto his faithful Liberal colleagues and 
officials. They are a rapidly dwindling population. 
Nor are they as faithful as they once were. The Prime 
Minister can hardly expect them to be pleased when 
he fills each Liberal vacancy with a Conservative. 
Last week the Prime Minister and Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill disputed across the board. The deep divergen- 
cies on the question of political recognition for the 
Bolsheviks were, however, patched up. Mr. Churchill 
is fond of office, and provided he can make his will 
prevail—more or less—he will not be more rebellious 
than necessary. In this case he has—more or less— 
carried his point. 


When the resolution on Genoa comes to be taken 
in the House of Commons, what will the Prime 
Minister’s line of approach be? We seldom prognos- 
ticate, but if in this case we were to venture on a pro- 
phecy it would be this. The Prime Minister will follow 
the tactics he pursued in regard to the General Election 
plans after his return from Cannes. ‘‘ Who started 
these rumours? Certainly not I. I go down for a 
quiet rest at Criccieth. A resignation is attributed to 
me about which I had never been consulted. The 
Government was never more united than it is at the 
present moment. I am not conscious of any differ- 
ences.’’ And so forth, and so on. After all, it does 
not matter. 


This week we are faced with a new political 
organization of far greater significance than the 
organization of business interests adverse to the Enter- 
tainments Tax. Lord Haig has announced with 
triumph the formation of a Parliamentary section of 
the British Legion. From the fact that it will be com- 
posed of Members from every quarter of the House, he 
draws the comforting conclusion that the interests of 
the ex-service men are removed from the sphere of 
party politics. But if his conception of the British 
Legion as the paramount and universal combination 
of all men of patriotism and goodwill who served their 
country in the late war is realized, the fact that the 
Parliamentary section of it is free from partisan. 
character may quite conceivably make it an all the 
more dangerous element in politics. The combination 
of electors is most effective when its objective is the 
promotion or defence of an interest, and while Lord 
Haig may cherish the ideals that the legion may 
become the leaven of patriotism and stability in the 
constituencies, working disinterestedly in favour of a 
centre party, we shall be surprised if the Parliamentary 
branch does not become merely the promoter of spe- 
cial privileges for the ex-service man or the guardian 
of vested abuses, 
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Those who have been disabled in the war and their © 


dependents must be cared for in the most adequate 
manner that the resources of a great nation can pro- 
vide. But it will be an unfortunate day for this 
country, indeed, if the provision of benefactions and 
still more benefactions is to be a constant preoccupa- 
tion of the electorate. In such an atmosphere justice 
can be done neither to the ex-service man nor to the 
taxpayer, and the cleanness of politics must of neces- 
sity be besmirched. In America the results of the 
electoral propaganda of the organized ex-service men 
after the Civil War produced the pleasing result that 
fifty years after hostilities had ceased the Bill for 
Pensions and grants was twice as much as it had 
been forty years before. The risk Lord Haig is run- 
ning in identifying the British Legion so closely with 
politics will be more readily appreciated when it is 
realized that ex-service men form one-third of the 
electorate, and that the men and women actually in 
receipt of pensions compose one-tenth of the electo- 
rate. The force of the British Legion in the consti- 
tuencies will therefore be considerable. Now that 
Lord Haig’s intervention threatens to make it de 
rigueur for the politician to represent its interests, we 
can only hope that the ingenerate sense of proportion 
of the British people will prevent it becoming a source 
of corruption in our politics. 


The agitation to induce the Government to part with 
its shares in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company is still 
proceeding. At present it has shown no sign of being 
more than a war of skirmishing. The attacking party 
is not likely to enlist even a modicum of public opinion 
on its side until it discloses its real objective. The 
possession by the Government of the shares is a 
merely incidental fact. We must have regard to the 
basic position covered by the possession. If an inde- 
pendent source of oil supply is essential to the effective 
operations of the Navy, then the security of the supply 
is as necessary as the security of a coal base; and 
when, as in this case, that independent source of 
supply is practically unique, the justification for main- 
taining the security is obviously infinite. The posses- 
sion of the shares is a guarantee of nothing less than 
our national safety. 


The peace settlement in the Near East offered by the 
Paris Agreement, the chief features of which we discuss 
elsewhere, cannot be pronounced ideal, but as things 
are, it is perhaps as good as could be expected, and it 
will be well if it proves workable. It had been understood 
that Greece would accept it; but rumours are in circula- 
tion that the Greek Government is confronted with 
strong opposition in the army, the bulk of which is in 
Anatolia and appears to be hostile to the proposed 
evacuation. There are suggestions also of an effort on 
the Zeligowski model being made by local Greeks to 
set up Smyrna as an autonomous state. We hope these 
reports are incorrect, for the one satisfactory thing 
about the agreement is that it hands over the whole of 
Anatolia to Turkey, provision being made for the 
minorities. But Britain’s main interest in this quarter 
of the world lies in the freedom of the Straits, and we 
are anxious that the guarantees for this should be made 
as complete as possible. We are not sure that this is 
so under the agreement. 


In the Reichstag on Tuesday Dr. Wirth declared that 
the fresh demands made on Germany by the Reparations 
Commission could not be fulfilled. In particular he said 
the demand that Germany should raise during 1922-23 
an additional 60 milliards of marks (about forty millions 
sterling) was ‘‘ entirely impossible.” He complained 
that the Commission had not only paid little heed to the 
representations and explanations of the German delegates 
at Cannes, but had ignored the financial reforms Ger- 
many was instituting to put her affairs in order. Speak- 
ing later, Dr. Rathenau stated he had placed before the 
Commission at Cannes figures proving that Germany 


paid more in taxes than any other country. He said 
that the condition of Germany was extremely critical, 
and that the forces of disorder were visible immediatel 

below the surface. He saw little prospect of a final 
settlement of the reparations problem. Neither do we, 
and yet there is no hope for the rehabilitation of Ey 

so long as there is no settlement, one way or the other 
We agree with the words with which Dr. Wirth closed 
his speech: ‘‘ Without the regeneration of Germany 
the reconstruction of Central Europe and Russia is 


impossible.”’ 


Reports are current that the Greek Government is to 
make another attempt to obtain the £15,000,000 loan 
through the Trade Facilities Committee, in spite of the 
fact that that body rejected its previous application, 
Attention should be called to the unsatisfactory attitude 
of our Government towards the loan, which the Greeks 
have been trying to raise here in London for some time 
in one way or another, and so far in vain. When the 
subject was discussed in the House of Lords at the end 
of last week Lord Hylton said that our Government 
could not prevent such an operation, which was one for 
the judgment of the London market. But he made the 
remarkable admission that in December last an agree. 
ment was signed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Greek Prime Minister under which our Govern. 
ment, to assist in raising the loan, released certain 
securities that had been assigned by Greece against 
advances made to her by this country and its Allies, 
which remain unpaid. We think this is a matter 
that demands investigation, and in any case it is toler- 
ably certain that unless our Government directly sup- 
ports the loan there is little chance of its being success- 
fully engineered. Is this what the Government is going 
to do? 


Though it has attracted strangely little notice, one of 
the most interesting and important events of the day is 
the formation of a veritable Baltic League. Poland, 
Latvia, Esthonia and Finland have signed a treaty of 
alliance for five years. They have agreed that none of 
them may enter into international arrangements without 
the knowledge of the others, and also that 
in case of an unprovoked attack on one of 
them the rest will maintain a friendly neu- 
trality, a conference of the four being called 
immediately on a declaration of war to determine further 
action. They have decided to act together on certain 
points at Genoa. Latvia, Esthonia and Finland are to 
take what steps are necessary for the inclusion of 
Lithuania in the league, Poland having promised to 
abstain from anything capable of creating fresh trouble, 
and from opposing an agreement with her. The Vilna 
question, however, remains unsettled. 


The Quadruple pacific Treaty has been ratified by the 
American Senate by 67 votes to 27—a few votes more 
than the two-thirds majority required. The ratification, 
however, is subject to what is known as the Brandegee 
reservation, which also was accepted by the Senate. 
This reservation certainly deserves quotation. It runs: 
‘‘ The United States understands that under the state- 
ment in the preamble or under the terms of the Treaty 
there is no commitment to armed force, no alliance, no 
obligation to join in defence.” We ask, as we asked 
before, what is the precise value of this treaty apart 
from its purely academic interest? Does it provide 
for anything more than an international debating 
society? There are to be meetings or conferences of 
the Four Powers in certain eventualities, one of which, 
of course, is war, but if there is a real probability of war 
is it likely that naval and military preparations will wait 
on a conference? We do not think so. There is such 
a thing as “‘ getting in the first blow,” and no treaty 1n 
the world can possibly alter that fact. We note, how- 
ever, that the Senate ratified the Five Power Treaty for 
the limitation of naval armaments by 74 votes to I. 
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On Sunday last the Observer, referring to some criti- 
cisms we passed on a speech by the American Ambas- 
sador at the recent Pilgrims’ dinner, was good enough 
to misquote a passage from that speech, which, if it 
had been correctly quoted, would in itself have more 
than justified what we said. According to Mr. Garvin 
the Ambassador stated, as the result of the Washington 
Conference, ‘‘ Peace on the Pacific is assured for all 
time.” Not even Mr. Harvey claimed to be as omnis- 
cient as that. What he did say was, ‘‘ Peace on the 
Pacific was assured for years to come, and probably for 
all time.” Our comment on this—and we see no 
reason to change it in any way—was: ‘‘ ‘Probably for 
all time’ is magnificent, but what authority has he, or 
anyone else for that matter, for saying so? Surely it is 
prophecy gone mad.” Further, Mr. Harvey said in 
effect that he knew the treaties would be ratified 
by the Senate. How could he be sure? Accord- 
ing to Washington correspondents the ratification of 
the Quadruple Pacific Treaty was received with great 
relief by the Harding Administration—which does not 
look as if it had been any too sure, the truth being that 
almost to the very last there was uncertainty. 


For many years now Mr. Garvin has had it all his 
own way in political journalism. He has been, as it 
were, an oracle. We sympathize with him in his 
obvious disappointment that the pilgrims to his shrine 
are no longer as numerous as they once were and that 
his utterances are not treated with much respect nowa- 
days. Let us give him a word of advice. If he were a 
little more consistent in what he said, if he were a little 
less evasive and did not endeavour by all manner of 
equivocations and journalistic ruses to cover every 
possible alternative line of action that his hero, the 
Prime Minister, might take, the public might be more 
disposed to believe him when he claimed to be right and 
to respect him even when he was wrong. It simply 
will not do, for instance, after a peculiarly erroneous 
analysis of a situation extending over many weeks, 
solemnly to employ such phrases as this: ‘‘ Explaining 
last Sunday, as usual, the accurate truth of things as 

stood, we stated that the fundamental alternative 


* for the Prime Minister was to fight or resign.” No 


one could be possibly deluded into the belief that so 
simple and obvious a pair of alternatives was an inspired 
revelation. Apart from that, however, Mr. Garvin has 
lived to learn that the oracle can be anticipated, and to 
deplore, no doubt, that in the natural course of things 
the SaruRDAy Review should have to appear two days 
before the Observer. 


We deplore most deeply that the personal animosity 
which has breached the long-standing friendship and 
association of Lord Carson and Lord Birkenhead 
should have taken the shape of a constitutional ques- 
tion, for the country will feel that grave issues of this 
character are not best settled by the seething and 
declamatory utterances of which the two protagonists 
have delivered themselves. It is unfitting that if it be 


necessary to bring into controversy the proper func- , 


tions of the judiciary the Lord Chancellor should 
undertake the task in the midst of what amounts to 
a battle of recrimination. In regard to the matter 


itself we share the prevailing opinion that those , 
charged with the administration of justice should be : 


aloof from politics, and if there is to be a formal defini- 
tion of judicial functions in this regard, we, for our 
part, trust that the Lord Chancellor’s office will be 


put on the same footing of impartiality as has been , 


found desirable in other cases. There is even ‘more 
reason why the Lord Chancellor should be detached 
from partisanship than those whom he has a voice in 


appointing. The close association of the office of Lord , 


Chancellor with partisan politics does nothing to assu- 
age the growing exacerbation at the frequent appoint- 
ment of judicial officers on grounds which are obviously 
political. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act has broken down 
again. We forget precisely how many times this has 
now happened. As long as the Act remains on the 
Statute Book it will go on happening. Dr. Macnamara, 
with his usual weakness for patching things up, has 
introduced another fatuous Bill and told the House that 
there must be another “‘ large contribution from some- 
where.” ‘‘ Somewhere,” of course, is the taxpayers’ 
pocket, and we do not congratulate the Minister on the 
periphrasis. The Insurance fund has to borrow 
%11,000,000 to carry it on for another year or so. In 
his encouraging way Dr. Macnamara informs us that 
no one will be any the worse off for this, because it will 
be repaid. We have heard the story before. Another 
great phrase of the Minister’s is that it is only an 
“‘emergency” provision. Dr. Macnamara’s new Bill 
confirms the Government in its policy not only of rob- 
bing the taxpayer but of robbing the contributories 
under the scheme. Those men who have remained con- 
tinuously in employment are being mulcted in a per- 
centage of their wages every week in order to provide 
donations for the man who finds it more profitable to 
remain out of work than in it. Until the burden of 
unemployment pay is cast on the industry itself and a 
scheme discovered by which those who contribute 
administer the funds themselves, this kind of sloppy 
finance will place its dead-weight burden of industry 
and prevent the recuperation of our trade. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act differs from the 
Health Insurance Act in this. Under the latter men 
pay their contributions in the certain knowledge that in 
the inevitable decrepitude which attends them in their 
later years they have some chance of getting a portion 
of their contributions back again. Under the Unemploy- 
ment Act, however, there is no such encouragement. 
They know full well that if they are honest and forthright 
men their contributions will always go towards the sup- 
port of humbugs and leadswingers, and that they will 
never have control whatever over the recipients of the 
donations. A doctor, as an expert, can at least tell with 
some degree of accuracy when a man is too sick to 
work and when he therefore becomes entitled to benefit. 
The official in a Labour Exchange, on the other hand, is 
not such an expert, and can therefore exercise no satis- 
factory discrimination in the expenditure of other 
people’s money. Why on earth the Government cannot 
see this passes comprehension. It is a primary prin- 
ciple of democracy that those who provide the money 
should have some control over its expenditure. Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons must press for the adop- 
tion of this principle in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 


A particular interest attaches at the moment to the 
failure of the Labour Ministry to secure a majority at 
the recent elections in New South Wales. The electors 
were confronted not merely with a heavy burden of 
taxation, but with the prospects of increasing expendi- 
ture. There were tens of thousands of unemployed, 


‘and important industries were being forced to close 


down. In the face of this critical situation, members of 
the outgoing ministry advocated no reduction in wages, 


-no increase in the number of working hours and the 


maintenance unimpaired of a high standard of comfort. 
Other issues were of course brought in, but the extrav- 
agances of the Ministry and its failure to grapple with 
the economics of the present serious depression were 
probably the main causes of its undoing. 


A question asked by a correspondent in our issue of 
last week has been promptly answered by the Govern- 
ment Department concerned. The letter to which we 
refer drew attention to a discrepancy between a state- 
ment contained in the Geddes Report and a speech 
delivered by Sir Alfred Mond in the House of Com- 
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mons. The Geddes Committee asserted that ‘ the 
Minister of Health is in agreement with us as to the 
desirability of selling as many houses as possibie.”’ 
Sir Alfred Mond, on the other hand, made it clear 
that ‘‘ he would never be responsible for houses which 
had been built for ex-service men being sold. . .” 
and so forth. Sir Kingsley Wood has now stated on 
behalf of the Ministry of Health that ‘‘ nothing could 
be more desirable than to encourage the workers to 
own the houses in which they lived. It brought stabil- 
ity and thrift,’’ and he spoke of a scheme under which 
tenants might advantageously purchase their own 
houses on easy terms. The statement of the Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary is, of course, in becoming 
contrast to that of his Minister. But let that pass. 
We strongly recommend that the Ministry of Health 
should prevaricate no longer, but should follow the 
course suggested by the Geddes Committee and cut 
the taxpayers’ liability as soon as possible, especially 
as the houses, which cost the public funds £1,100 each, 
can now be built at £400. It would be cheaper to 
give the houses away than to go on subsidizing the 
rents. 


Early editions of the works of Dickens are always 
in demand, for the Dickens collector is certainly also a 
Dickens reader. There has lately been an avalanche 
of Dickens collections in the auction rooms, yet the 
prices show no sign of breaking. Four important col- 
lections—the Smith, Corder, Jupp and Wilkins libraries 
—have been sold in America quite recently; and in 
England the Bruton collection was dispersed last 
summer at a sale which saw some remarkable prices, 
particularly a record bid of £910 for a copy of ‘ Pick- 
wick’ in the original parts—a book that depends for 
much of its financial value upon having all the correct 
‘* points” in its advertisements. Now, in the Burdett 
Coutts sale next month, yet more Dickens treasures are 
to be sold, and among them the original manuscript of 
‘The Haunted Man,’ which it would not be surprising 
to see finding its way to the Pierpont Morgan library, 
where are already the manuscripts of its brothers, ‘ The 
Christmas Carol,’ ‘ The Cricket on the Hearth’ and 
‘ The Battle of Life.’ 


THE DIFFICULTIES IN IRELAND 


7 HE placid Englishman is, frankly, puzzled and be- 
wildered by the present situation in Ireland. 
When peace was signed in December, he thought 
that now the two countries could live at peace for ever, 
and that all the troubles were over. He wished well 
to the Free State, and he hoped that Dublin and Belfast 
would soon come to a sensible working arrangement. 
Now he reads of anarchy in parts of the south; of a 
frontier bristling with armed men; of extensive raids 
and depredations far from the border, and of tragedy 
succeeding tragedy in the streets of Belfast. He also 
dimly realizes that each section will present the bill to 
him, and that at any moment he may be drawn into the 
Irish maelstrom. What they want to fight about now 
he cannot imagine, nor why all cannot settle down and 
be friends. What he does not quite realize is that Ire- 
land is and has been in the throes of a revolution, and 
that once the foundations of social order have been torn 
up, it is impossible in any country to have settled con- 
ditions. If we suppose that General Smuts had failed 
to put down the rising on the Rand, and it had spread 
to the Veldt; if it had reached the dimensions of a 
national movement supported by labour, and a hideous 
warfare had resulted, inconclusive in its results; if, then, 
representatives of each side had agreed to a peace not 
assented to by either the irreconcilables or the secret 
agents behind them, we can in some degree visualize 
the position in Ireland to-day. Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Collins have signed an agreement, but they have not 
been able to secure its adoption by many of their recent 
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associates, nor have they, apparently, felt str 
enough to impose their will on them or to control their 
actions. To complicate matters still further, th 
there is reason for supposing that they personally and 
in their more lucid moments, would like an agreement 
with Ulster, many of their associates are vehemently 
opposed to a rapprochement. And Ulster, at first in- 
clined to friendly relations, is now sullen and suspicious, 

The best chance of a peaceful solution was in the 
first flush of enthusiasm to put the Treaty before the 
Irish people. Then the Provisional Government might 
have been returned to power with sufficient impetus to 
put down all opposition, and to make fair terms with 
Ulster. Now it appears that the issue of the election 
will be decided, not by the wishes of the people but by 
the gun-men, and at any moment there may be further 
embroilment with Ulster. It is easy to criticize Mr. 
Collins, and to say that he should have taken a much 
firmer line from the beginning, or to argue that Mr. 
Griffith, having forbidden the Convention in Dublin, 
should have prevented its meeting at all costs. How 
do we know whether this was possible, or what secret 
agencies he may have had to consider? _In the last 
thirty years, no Irish leader has had an absolutely free 
hand, and, apart altogether from their past, none have 
had a more difficult task than Mr. Griffith and Mr. 
Collins. As far as the English have been concerned, 
their chief hope during the recent negotiations has been 
to end the quarrel, and to offer full partnership in the 
Empire. In South Africa—though here again the 
parallel must not be forced—a similar policy of trust 
had striking results; but there they had one great ad- 
vantage in that Botha and Smuts came loyally “ in,” 
No allies could have been more faithful from the first 
day until now. But in addition to fidelity to their 
pledged word, each was in full sympathy with the effort 
to end the racial quarrel. So it was that during 
the war, when there was a revival of Separatist aims, 
General Botha did not hesitate to go to war with his old 
comrades rather than go back on his oath. 


In the present case England has given every possible 
proof of her sincere desire to have a lasting settlement, 
even to the extent of seeming to abandon many people 
loyal to the British connexion. The speeches of British 
ministers have been full of the loftiest sentiments, and 
they have surpassed all records in the speed with which 
they have handed over all the departments of Govern- 
ment. But though the chief Irish signatories to the 
Treaty have hitherto given no sign that they will break 
it in the letter, they have so far missed the secret of 
its purpose. Mr. Collins’s chief anxiety is to prove that 
they have got rid of the English. ‘‘ The British game 
is up,’’ was a phrase in one of his latest speeches, and 
aptly sums up his whole attitude. If material ad- 
vantages are the chief things to be stressed to a people 
presumed to be idealistic, the Agreement as signed 
gave the Irish people far greater advantages than any 
they could have secured by a Republic; but there is 
often little to choose in spirit between Republican and 
pro-Treaty utterances. The first four clauses of the 
Treaty receive little attention, and yet they are vital to 
its success, and “‘ citizenship in ”’ and ‘‘ membership of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations’? demand the 
fulfilling of obligations as well as the proclamation of 
rights. If the implications of British citizenship were 
better understood, there would be no talk of frontiers 
in connexion with the Boundary clauses of Clause XII. 
Within the British Empire there are no frontiers, and 
each of the three chief Dominions has settled the ques- 
tion of inclusion or otherwise of reluctant provinces or 
states, not by coercion or boycott but by methods of 
reason. Thus the opposition of New South Wales was 
a chief obstacle to the formation of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Time overcame it. In Canada, Prince 


Edward Island did not wish to join the Dominion at 
first. After six years it came in of its own accord. It 
might be to the advantage of the Union of South Africa 
if Rhodesia joined, but there is no talk of forcible 
measures. In 1914, Ulster made the great mistake of 
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i in not realizing that Mr. Redmond had made 
= ‘Empire's cause his own and was now an ally. 
There will be no doubts about friendly relations with 
Ulster if Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins decide to take 
their stand on the first four clauses of the Treaty. Dif- 
ficulties there may be, but in Ireland there is no place 
for leaders who do not give a clear lead. They must 
soon make their choice between the Treaty, both in the 
letter and in the spirit, and keeping the appearance of 
friendly relations with the irreconcilables. If they keep 
to what they have signed, and at all costs, they will 
have the support not merely of Great Britain and of 
the whole Empire, but of Ulster as well. If they 
choose alliance with the Republicans, they will soon be 
driven out of public life, and the old weary hatred and 
strife will go on, poisoning every relation of life. On 
the other hand, all that is best in Irish life will follow 
them, if they can rise, as the Boer leaders rose, to the 
heights of a great occasion, and lift the whole matter 
beyond the petty disputes of Irish factions. If they 
go down in the effort, they will at least go down with 
colours flying. And their country, as far as they are 
concerned, will be spared the disgrace of the world’s 
verdict that when its representatives were offered and 
accepted a full and free partnership in an Empire built 
in part by Irish exertions, they failed for want of moral 
courage and breadth of view to insist on its ratification. 


THE PARIS AGREEMENT 


FTER a number of meetings extending over five 
A strenuous days the Paris Conference of the For- 

eign Ministers of Britain, France and Italy 
reached an agreement on Sunday last, which, while not 
entirely satisfactory, does seem to provide a fairly 
reasonable basis for peace in the Near East. To say 
as much as this is the same as saying that the confer- 
ence may be justified, as we hope it will be, by results. 
We realize that it is by no means certain this will be so, 
but the general interest, and particularly the interest of 
Britain, as we have repeatedly urged, imperatively re- 
quires a settlement of the Turkish question, and in 
principle at least, this Paris agreement is as good a 
settlement as is likely to be obtained in the circum- 
stances. Far too long a time was allowed to pass be- 
fore the Allies really got to grips with the making of 
peace with Turkey. Our Government has more than 
once cast the blame for this on the United States, and 
if this charge is well founded, as it probably is, it makes 
one more heavy item to be placed on the debit side of 
the account of the ‘‘ association ’’ of the Allies with 
America. Nearly two years passed after the Armistice 
before the signing of the Treaty of Sévres, and during 
the latter part of that period the situation had already 
undergone a great change owing to the rise of the 
Nationalist movement in Anatolia under Mustafa 
Kemal. Next came the failure of the Greek army to 
defeat the Kemalists before Angora, and the consequent 
retreat of that army to a line much farther west; later 
it became evident that Greece was almost at the end 
of her resources, and that none of the Allies were going 
to help her. 

All this added fresh importance to the Nationalists 
under Mustafa, who further improved their position by 
making an alliance with Soviet Russia, in this case 
not a negligible factor. _ Meanwhile France, through 
M. Franklin Bouillon, had been active at Angora, and 
last autumn the existence of the Angora Pact was dis- 
closed. Going behind the backs of her Allies, France 
had to all intents and purposes recognized the Nation- 
alist Government. She was bound by the Pact of 
London and had signed the Treaty of Sévres; but these 
things apparently did not matter. Another complica- 
tion was the strong pro-Turkish attitude of Moslem 
India. It was evident that by the end of last year the 
situation had changed absolutely from that which had 
existed when the Treaty of Sévres was signed, and con- 
sequently it was very widely felt that there should be 


a revision of the Treaty. It was, in fact, to this re- 
vision that the Paris Conference of the three Foreign 
Ministers addressed itself. There were serious diffi- 
culties in the way, as, for example, the harmonizing of 
French action in the Near East with the interests of 
Britain and Italy. It is perfectly clear, and we see no 
object in disguising it, that the agreement arrived at 
is a compromise, and that in the main France has had 
her way. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and the success of 
the Nationalists under Mustafa has made it patent to 
everyone that any proposals for peace which they would 
accept, must include the recognition of Turkish 
sovereignty over all Anatolia, which is Asia Minor 
under another name. And this the Paris Agreement 
does definitely include. This means not only the with- 
drawal of the Greek forces from Anatolia and Smyrna, 
but also the defeat of the Asiatic ambitions of Greece 
which, it is plain, are much in excess of her power and 
resources. We believe that in Britain generally the 
agreement, so far as Asia Minor is concerned, will be 
approved, provided that the rights and claims of the 
non-Turkish communities and peoples living in that 
area are protected; it is precisely in this respect, how- 
ever, that the agreement is weak—for instance, it seems 
a mere trifling with actualities to refer the protection 
of the Armenians to the League of Nations. What 
means has the League of enforcing its commands in 
Anatolia? It will revolt the conscience of the West if 
some more complete protection is not provided for the 
Christian minorities, such as was afforded by the Treaty 
of Sévres. The agreement suggests a special status 
for the city of Smyrna as against a similar status for 
Adrianople. Asia Minor was important to British 
trade, and no doubt once peace is made will be so 
again. 

But a far more important, indeed a crucial, matter, 
from the British point of view, is the security for the 
freedom of the Straits, which was ensured about as 
thoroughly as possible by the Treaty of Sévres, but 
which, thanks to French insistence, is not ensured in 
anything like the same measure by the new agreement. 
It provides for the re-institution of the Turks on the 
Asiatic side of the Dardanelles in a broad demilitarized 
zone, identified with the sanjak of Chanak; but it also 
provides for the Allied occupation of the Gallipoli 
peninsula ‘‘ in order to safeguard the free and unim- 
peded entrance to the Straits,’’ the garrison to consist 
of a force sufficient for that purpose. On the 
Asiatic side of the Bosporus there is to be another 
demilitarized zone. The question arises, How far does 
the obligation to keep these zones unfortified really limit 
Turkish control of the Straits in these days of prodi- 
gious, movable guns? An International Commission 
with a Turkish president is to be set up to regulate 
traffic through the Straits, but the powers of this com- 
mission would seem to be greatly inferior to those given 
to the Commission of the Straits by the Sévres Treaty, 
and they certainly should be enlarged when the peace 
treaty comes to be drafted. In discussing the Straits 
was Lord Curzon, we wonder, acting on the advice of 
naval as well as military experts? Passing to the other 
side of the Bosporus, we find that the agreement offers 
a considerable slice of Thrace, at present occupied and 
administered by the Greeks, to the Turks, whose 
western frontier, instead of being the Chatalja lines, as 
fixed under the Treaty of Sévres, will be advanced 
about fifty miles beyond them, and on the north will 
make Bulgaria, and not Greece, their neighbour, an 
arrangement about which Rumania and Yugo-Slavia 
are sure to have something to say. This part of 
Thrace includes Rodosto, a Greek town; but Kirk 
Kilisse, which is Bulgar, is in the territory left to 
Greece, who also retains Adrianople, though subject to 
a special regime in favour of the Turks, just as Smyrna 
is subject to one in favour of the Greeks. ~The agree- 
ment has evident defects, but some compromise was 
inevitable, and on the whole we are inclined to think 
that it does bring peace nearer in the Near East. 
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SEQUELAE 
By D. S. MacCo.i 


N an amusing essay Mr. Clive Bell* develops the 
| exes of Wilcoxism, the case of an American 

versifier who took all the geese of her surrounding 
for swans. It is a wholesome reminder for critics 
generally, but not least for the writer: Mr. Bell is the 
Mrs. Wilcox of Parisian painting, and of a tiny 
affiliated home circle. How are we to explain his en- 
thusiasm in a rather barren field? 

Perhaps thus: among Mr. Bell’s engaging qualities 
are an immense zest for life, an eagerness to share his 
enjoyments with other people and a lively gift for doing 
it: he is a good ‘‘ carrier ’’ of infection. Among the 
enjoyments painting takes a large place: he is full of 
appetite and curiosity; he is a viveur the arts. 
And, like viveurs of another kind, he has a romantic 
conviction that ‘‘life’’ is only to be seen and enjoyed on 
the boulevards; Paris is the capital of pleasures; every 
other place is more or less ‘‘ provincial.’’ It is there- 
fore his task and delight to keep us posted in the latest 
Paris fashions; to tell us when last season’s ‘‘ models ”’ 
have been ‘‘ marked down,’’ or become shop-soiled; 
who is the greatest painter on earth for the current 
week; whether drawing is to be worn a little tighter (So- 
and-So turning back to Ingres), or a good deal looser 
(homage to Renoir); in fact if he has the foibles of Mrs. 
Wilcox he has the uses of Miss Bessie Ascough. 

He is quite frank and modest about it. In a very 
acute paper he claims no more for a critic than to be an 
exciting sign-post, one who exclaims and jumps about 
and makes a fuss before pictures and draws attention to 
them. There is a good deal of truth in that: the ap- 
paratus of principle and proof is often no more than a 
favourite device of the moment for recommending the 
goods. But there are degrees, after all, in the validity 
of arguments; and, logic apart, the main thing for the 
critic is to gesticulate before the right pictures, not 
before the wrong. 

Gesticulate Mr. Bell does very effectively, as the 
popularity of his writing has proved: but it is terribly 
easy to take him in. Twenty years ago, as he tells us, 
M. Mauclair infected him with the pseudo-science of 
some of the Impressionists; but he fell as ready a victim 
to the pseudo-science of the Cubists; and we have only 
to glance at the illustrations he has picked to measure 
how favourable a subject he is for any epidemic that is 
going. Here, for example, is a head by Picasso, quite 
redundantly bad in every way, and Mr. Bell still mum- 
bles the names of Braque and Gleizes and Metzinger 
and the other satellites, as if they counted any more 
than the band of Mrs. Wilcox. pollinaire, their 
mystificator-prophet, is the writer they deserve, and a 
sad drop from M. Mauclair. Mr. Bell himself is aware 
that Picasso is being shouldered into the background; 
he now puts his money on Derain, but gives us a 
mighty poor specimen. Ten years ago I indicated 
Seurat as the man for the Post-Impressionists to take 
up: he was not without ideas; but I blush to see him 
enthroned by Mr. Fry and Mr. Bell among the masters, 
blazoned on the wrapper of this book, and hailed as a 
possible Giorgione of the new movement. 

Cézanne provides the frontispiece, one of those shots 
at the bathing subject which always would run away 
into a banal gothic arch of women and trees. Cézanne 
is still the fountain-head, though he is also described as 
a full-stop. Somewhere between these conceptions lies 
the truth. Cézanne had just enough for himself of a 
violent fractional painter’s quality in his intoxication 
with rich pigment to arrest all painters and give some of 
them the illusion that here, in a canvas not greatly dif- 
ferentiated from a palette, was all that paifiting need 
attempt. But there was little more: hence the terrible 
thinning out of painting among those who took their 
licence from him. He himself was agonizing to do 
more : the followers, as followers will, took his wild ap- 


** Since Cézanne.’ By Clive Bell. Chatto & Windus. 7s. net. 
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proximations and failures for directions and patented 
one or another. A Bonnard and a Vuillard had more 
to them than that; but even Marquet, who had the mak. 
ings of a painter, has been a tourist of undesigneg 
scraps. Hence the watch-cry, Back to Ingres ang 
Poussin and even to Raphael, and the rather owl-like 
preachings of Monsieur L’hote about tradition, coupled 
with the surprising name of the Lenain (by whom a 
poor Cézanne in the Louvre was distantly inspired), 

Such is the course of the metropolitan stream of 
European painting as Mr. Bell maps it, and in a way 
he is right. There has been a steady thinning out and 
throwing overboard of the elements of painting, 
‘* Subject ’? has been broken up and thrown to the 
wolves, and object has followed, leaving little but 
‘* personal ’’ gestures, and finally geometric skeletons 
or deliquescent smudges of colour. But there is a 
fallacy about this main stream of fashion. The truth 
is that painting frequently runs down into bankruptcy 
and has to be reconstructed from what Mr. Bell calls 
‘* provincial ’’ sources. There are streams that dive 
underground and reappear, and the divine Alpheus of 
French painting has become a sandy and stony water- 
course, with systematized banks. In ‘“ provincial ” 
fountains there may be more immediate hope. The 
English have a way of presenting the world with a 
genius, quite regardless of what fashionable systems 
elsewhere require. No one was ever, in a sense, so 
provincial as Crome; yet from a few hints in pictures 
and his own deep gift and eye for things, he became 
a landscape painter such as France, in his century, did 
not produce. So with the Preraphaelites, whom Mr, 
Bell waves aside as a ‘‘ mournful quag.’’ There was 
something about them of a romantic backwater, be- 
cause they were a protest of the imagination against 
the strongest artistic movement of their time, which 
also was an English movement; I mean the art of the 
machine, engineering. The engineers were foolish 
enough to cover up their constructions with self-protect- 
ing medizval and other mimicry, but theirs was the 
most original art of the nineteenth century and is still 
the most sustained (I throw this out for Mr. Blaker). 
Against this inhuman art the Preraphaelites reacted, 
and because they stood for the work of the hand and of 
the imagination, they are an influence in France to-day 
as well as in England. So far, then, from England 
being out of the picture in the nineteenth century, the 
three deepest springs, landscape, engineering and the 
revival of the crafts, were all English. In our own 
time Steer, in the great line of Turner and Constable, 
is less provincial than the epigoni of Cézanne. 

So much for Mr. Bell’s incitements and his map. But 
he was rash enough in his earlier book to take on a 
theory of art and he has not made up his mind to cut 
the wretched thing. It is told of Cézanne that when a 
model had half undressed herself, he could trust his 
temperramenn...no longer, threw her out of the 
studio, and had recourse to the illustrated papers. Mr. 
Bell, I conjecture, is naturally a prey to sentiment, to 
the rich emotional matter of painting, and therefore 
put an austere check upon his taste. ‘‘ None of that,” 
he sternly said to himself, ‘‘ shall count in art; I will be 
moved only by form without any of its meanings and 
associations.’’ And so we have him, like Byron when — 
he dined abroad, toying with vinegar and a potato. 
He called it ‘‘ significant form,’’ but as the form was 
only significant of the form, the adjective was super- — 
fluous. The ambiguity, however, delighted his readers 
as something profound, and the unlucky phrase clings 
to him. He is no longer quite happy about it, 
perhaps like to disown it, but it dogs him like the em- 
barrassing mongrel that a man in some lenient moment 
has attached to his steps. Sometimes he pats it and 
says, ‘‘ Good dog! ”’; sometimes he refers to it as 


‘* old-fashioned,’”” sometimes he tries to dodge and 
lose it by calling the associations ‘‘ overtones,” oF 
‘‘ the artistic problem,’’ or admits that certain artists 
had interests in life of a non-compromising kind. But 
there, at the next turning, is the affectionate cur, put- 
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ong ‘a nose into his hand or wagging its tail. And when 
he finds his master actually sitting down to a juicy 
steak and flagon with Renoir in an arbour, the poor 
beast must be tempted to growl and snap. The moral 
of it all is that Mr. Bell has not yet crossed the pons 
asinorum of painter-criticism represented by the word 
“jiterary.”’ The fallacy that meaning is a disreput- 
able literary accretion to painting is one that should be 
confronted and laid before a critic leaves school. A 
potato and a human head are both ‘ forms.’’ But 
there are a hundred things given to us in the ‘‘ look” 
of a head that are not in a potato, and those meanings 
are directly given; literature has to toil after them with 
indirect description. The potato picture may be as 
beautiful; it is not by any manner of means so signi- 
ficant. Take this again as a specimen of thinking : 
We all agree now—by “‘ we ’’ I mean intelligent people under 
sixty—that a work of art is like a rose. A rose is not beautiful 
because it is like something else. Neither is a work of art. 
Not all works of art, intelligent youth: but a picture 
of a rose is to a large extent beautiful because it is like 
a rose. 

There are signs and second thoughts in this book, 
—in essays like ‘ Order and Authority,’ for one—that 
Mr. Bell is getting through his measles; he begins to 
round upon himself in ‘ Tradition and Movements,’ 
and in the last essay, ‘ Plus de Jazz,’ he comes near 
burning what he has adored, if he does not yet adore 
what he has spurned. Let him hurry up and cross 
the bridge; on the other side he may find strange bed- 
fellows; perhaps Frith and Luke Fildes in place of 
Messrs. Marchand and Friesz; at least he will not con- 
demn them for the wrong reasons. And if he must be 
slap-dash in his first frenzy, let him prune when he re- 
prints. It is not intelligent to say that no one would 
look for a picture in the Tate Gallery. It may even be 
too simple a dichotomy to divide the world of criticism 
into intelligent people and gallery directors. 


A HUNGARIAN GENIUS? 
By E. A. BauGHan 


Y what miracle of carefulness does Bela Bartok, 
Be: Hungarian composer, manage to steer clear 

of the obvious fairway of melody and harmony? 
The feat seems almost impossible. Any ordinary com- 
poser, however he might endeavour to write some- 
thing that is not a bit like music as we know it, would 
find himself occasionally swept along by the natural 
logic of musical expression. Bartok is not an ordinary 
composer. He has the cold fanaticism of a Robes- 
pierre. Having made up his mind that clash of sonori- 
ties is the soul of music, no matter how ugly it may 
be, he is not to be seduced from his ideal. At his con- 
cert last week he even employed Mozart’s Violin 
Sonata in D as a foil. It was as if he were determined 
that his pianoforte pieces should seem as ugly as pos- 
sible. In the Suite, Op. 14, there were a few moments 
of sanity; but, listening as sympathetically as I could, 
no reason was shown why such a work should have 
been put on paper. Clever composers often improvise 
the strangest miisic as a kind of protest against the con- 
ventions of art, but they do not write their experiments 
down and certainly do not play them in public. But 
Bartok takes himself very seriously. He has some 
clear idea of what music should be, and possesses, 
apparently, a mind that hears strange beauties in what 
to ordinary ears is anti-musical. The pianoforte 
Pieces, however, gave one but a slender clue to his 
meaning. In four Hungarian folksongs there is an 
odd, whimsical humour. It is an ugly, strained 
humour, but still it is there. After all, I felt, the com- 
poser is trying to express something. 

The chief composition of the concert was a sonata 
for violin and piano. Judging from its opus number, 
it is of later composition than any of the other pieces. 
In this work we came to grips with Bela Bartok. To 


sweep it aside as merely ugly will not do. That would 
be as critically absurd as to accept it as a revelation 
of the aims of new music. I frankly confess I should 
like to hear it again, and to hear it not as a climax of 
Bartok’s own composition but immediately after some 
sane expression of music. No doubt, much of it would 
still sound over-wrought and ugly, as well as muck 
too long for its subject-matter, but I think closer 
acquaintance with the sonata would reveal some kind 
of intention. It was like listening to a language one 
does not know well enough to follow easily. Here and 
there one caught the drift of the composition, and 
throughout it was clear that the composer thinks he 
has found a medium which expresses his feelings. For 
here is certainly no dilettante playing with the clash 
of sonorities—to use a vague phrase which ultra- 
modern critics employ to cover what ordinary musi- 
cians call ugliness. Throughout the sonata I was im- 
pressed by the fact that the violin was trying to say 
something in contradiction to the piano. ‘he sonata 
is not a tusion of both instruments, but is a sort of 
duologue: impassioned on the part of the violin; 
restrained, logical and rhythmical on the part of the 
piano. ‘The sinewy rhythm of the music is remark- 
able. It carries you along although your ears may 
rebel at the terrible war of keys. This rhythmic 
strength was most noticeable in the last movement, 
which has some signs of being ordinary music; but for 
that very reason it did not impress me as deeply as 
the first two movements. It was impossible not to 
feel that what the composer was trying to do would 
have been more successfully accomplished by a less 
strained avoidance of accepted musical conventions. 
That last movement almost proved, to my mind, that 
much of the composer’s strangeness of workmanship 
is due to the cold self-consciousness of a theorist, and 
not to a tone-poet’s instinctive search for the medium 
through which he can best express himself. Try how 
a composer may, he cannot get away from the logical 
building-up of music, and arbitrary avoidance of it only 
proves that art is stronger than himself. To attempt 
a compromise between a kind of music which flouts all 
the canons of musical taste and the sane kind results in 
a hybrid style which only proves the weakness of an 
art that would stand by itself as new. For there can 
be nothing new in art in the sense that it is not an 
outcome of what has gone before. 

In the earlier movements Bartok is more individual. 
Both the first movement, an Allegro appassionata, and 
the second, an Adagio, are practically a duologue be- 
tween the violin and piano. The Allegro opens with a 
very long-winded and vaguely melodic passage for the 
violin against what are no more than figures on the 
piano. This outcry of the violin (for it has that emo- 
tional quality) gradually reaches a middle section in 
which the violin sustains notes with a fine effect. This 
is worked up to quite an impassioned climax, and the 
piano has more freedom of utterance, although the 
violin is always the voice of the composition. The 
second movement is on the same plan. It begins also 
with a long violin solo, which gradually becomes dra- 
matic by its duologue with the piano. The violin even 
breaks into an impassioned entreaty, and in a fugato 
passage the two instruments almost become fused. 
This kind of description of music does not convey 
much, I know, but it is written to prove that this 
sonata is not a piece of eccentric music-making (as I 
think the pianoforte compositions are), but has been 
inspired by some need for emotional expression. That 
this has been better conveyed by the composer’s aca- 
demic dislike of the obvious in music—beauty of 
melody and harmony—the sonata did not convince me. 
The avoidance of_melody by such a lyrical instrument 
as the violin became a self-conscious trick. This was 
particularly noticeable when the voice of the violin 
attempted to be impassioned, for its vague long-drawn 
singing never once rose to the natural song of passion. 
Strangely moving some of it was, like a sudden wail- 
ing cry in the silence of the night, but it was never 
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more than that. One could not detect the emotional 
character of the cry, but in general the violin seemed 
to be having a very bad time at the hands of the piano. 
Still, puzzling as this sonata was at a first hearing, it 
was sufficiently arresting in its quality of feeling to 
make one think that, after all, Bela Bartok may be 
something of a genius. There is, at any rate, one clear 
point for praise, and that, strangely enough, is a 
matter of workmanship. I liked the way in which the 
composer has kept the character of the violin and piano 
distinct. The violin (very capably played by Miss 
Jelly D’Aranyi) has always lyrical music to play, and 
the piano never attempts to imitate its special charac- 
teristics. The violin is the human voice of this very 
obscure and yet very vital sonata. 


THE ACTOR WHO WAS FOUND 
By JaMEs AGATE 


F you were to ask a theatrical manager to define 
I the function of a dramatic critic, he would, I 

imagine, adumbrate a sheep-dog penning the popu- 
lace into his particular theatre. Not for him the tuck 
and sennet of the shepherd militant, with views about 
sheep-folds, their construction and use. ‘‘At my 
theatre,” he would say simply, ‘‘ is a good play, or a 
good actor. Now drive the people in.” ‘The Man in 
Dress Clothes,’ the new piece at the Garrick Theatre, 
leaves me in no doubt as to my function. Let Satur- 
pay readers visit it. They will see a piece which is so 
so, but an actor who is admirable. I say this with the. 
greater pleasure and urgency, in that for a good many 
years I have looked upon Mr. Seymour Hicks as a 
comedian who has forsaken his proper genius for talents 
of a lower order. I will suppose Mr. Hicks’s bravura 
displays to have sufficiently pleased. Let me hope that, 
having clowned it to the top of his bent, he is as glad to 
return to finer art as we to welcome him. There has 
crept, I am afraid, into my last sentence something akin 
to the disproportionate joy for the lost sheep. Let me 
say at once that in theatrical matters I am no religionist, 
but an economist pure and simple. Besides, the sheep 
is a very good one. Mr. Hicks is wasted on the music- 
hall stage, which has twenty capable buffoons. Whereas 
there is not a light comedian more polished than this 
actor. He is as good in the present play as Baron was 
in ‘ Les Deux Ecoles’ of Capus. 

Each is what the French call, lovingly and adequately, 
a ‘‘ piece of the theatre,” the matter not of the study, 
the lecture-hall, or the committee-room of the House of 
Commons, but quite definitely of a stage with footlights. 
The essence of such a play is that the intellectuals 
should turn up their noses at it, and that nobody should 
feel morally the better for it. Personally, I find that a 
subtle hint of deterioration tells me how much I have 
enjoyed a play. This without prejudice to more austere 
delight. Such a play skims the surface of life, takes 
its amusingness and its cynicism where it finds them 
and winds itself up at the end without going into moral 
liquidation. Bankrupt in morals and philosophy, such 
a play must lack neither sentiment nor wit. And yet 
one would not dogmatize. If a play of the theatre 
provide a good actor with a good part it is astonishing 
how little other occasions, or their lack, inform against 
it. I declare the evening at the Garrick Theatre to 
have been fuller of the sheer joy of the theatre than 
any I have recently known. 

Lucien, Comte d’Artois, is one of those engaging 
detrimentals of the theatre. Passionately adoring Ger- 
maine, he makes her his Countess in name only, believ- 
ing that she cannot find anything attractive in him 
beyond the twenty million francs which, taking his 
leave on the day of his wedding, he light-heartedly 
settles on her. The deal, from his point of view, seems 


to me a bad one, not noticeably bettered by his proposal 
to go to school to other women to make himself more 
attractive to Germaine. When the curtain goes up we 


woman euphemistically termed a ‘‘ bird of pas 

To her he gives seven of the eight louis which is al] that 
remains of his fortune. The eighth is reserved for a 
more sentimental destiny. Now enter the brokers 
who, under French law, have power to strip the bank. 
rupt of everything he possesses except a single suit of 
clothes. There is no mention of any ‘tools of his 
trade to the value of five pounds.” This, we gather 
would have been supererogatory. For the Count is of 
the world’s ornaments. In the charm of his countenance 
shall he eat bread. He chooses his dress clothes, not 
because he intends to earn his living as a waiter, fiddler 
in a theatre orchestra, dancing partner, or other menial 
capacity, but purely that he may alternately sponge and 
impose upon his friends. Better, said the journalist ip 
Maupassant’s novel to Bel Ami, better in Paris to be 
without a bed than without a dress-suit. Hereupon 
ensues a fearful hotch-potch of the sentiments and the 
moralities. Lucien, who we feel has not the ability to 
earn sixpence a week except, perhaps, by the sale of 
motor-cars, and who has ‘‘fripon,”’ or pure scamp, writ- 
ten all over him, has yet too much nobility, anglice 
insufficient grit, to avow his poverty to Germaine. But 
the matter which concerns us here is not uncertainty 
of sentiment—the play is not concerned with it—-but the 
certainty of the actor’s handling. Lucien thinks that 
Germaine, who visits him, wants him to come back to 
her, whereas she is merely screwing her courage up to 
a request to him to divorce her. Mr. Hicks was 
authentically moving here. The scene is admirably 
written and contrived, and gives the actor occasion for 
the expression of a hundred nascent, fleeting and full- 
grown emotions. Mr. Hicks gave expression to them 
all, in the way that a Frenchman or French actor would. 
He did not pull his hat about his brows in the silent 
English way, nor stalk about the stage a cenotaph to 
buried hopes. He was alert, yet touched to the quick, 
talkative yet on the verge of tears. He was no longer 
the scoundrel but the endearing mauvais sujet. It was, 
you felt, morally justifiable of him to destroy the Cupid 
which the brokers would not allow him to give to Ger- 
maine. Neither could that eighth and last louis have 
been better spent than in the redemption of the lady’s 
photograph. 

Half the second act is wasted in indifferent fooling. 
To the restaurant, where Lucien is unsuccessfully cadg- 
ing for a meal, comes Germaine accompanied by her 
lover. Here the parallel between this play and the 
Capus might have been established. A scene in which 
Germaine tires of her lover and is captivated by her 
husband would have been charming. But Mr. Hicks 
has still some of the virus of clowning in him, and 
Germaine does no more than pay for Lucien’s dinner, 
after listening to an admirable exposition of restrained 
passion. In the last act Lucien, after fasting twenty- 
four hours, is in the delirium occasioned by starvation. 
He has a long rhapsody in which he gives an imaginary 
banquet. Here the actor was not so successful. He 
tried to keep in touch with probabilities where no 
probabilities are. The scene is as little related to the 
play as is the cadenza of the virtuoso to the concerto. 
Both are intended to show what the performer can do. 
Some composers leave a blank for the soloist to fill in. 
I suggest that Mr. Hicks would do better to fill in with 
‘ Kissing Cup’s Race’ or ‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol.’ 
He might then demonstrate that he can be tragedian 
as well as comedian. There is certainly no other 
English actor with the same power of expressive 
gesture. Foreigners, we say, talk with their hands; 
and in this part the tones of the actor’s gestures vary 
according to his interlocutor. They grow familiar, 
brusque even, in the reasoned appeal to Germaine over 
the supper table, whereas in the first act they had dig- 
nity. Yet such is their naturalness that the most 
pathetic moment found the actor pinching a perplexed 
ear. Since Baron I have seen no actor who in voice 
and gesture has conveyed emotion so subtly and so 
simply. The company which ‘“ supports” Mr. Hicks 


see him as the lover, again in name only, of a young 
Sage. 
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; ‘ugated to a competent murmur. Miss Joan Vivian 
. eo her fierce light of honesty under the bushel 
of the déclassée she would not be able to simulate in a 
thousand years. Miss Barbara Hoffe acts very well 
and looks extraordinarily beautiful. I wish, however, 
that the modern fashion were not to leave a delta of 
forehead between looped masses of hair. So Lanca- 
shire mill-hands use and not Greek goddesses. 


‘ORPHANS OF THE STORM’ 


R. D. W. Griffith’s new film is interesting, not 
Me in itself and in the technical excellence of 
the composition and photography, but because 
it illustrates the darkness which, figuratively as well as 
literally, seems to envelop even intelligent film-pro- 
ducers. Mr. Griffith in this film obviously intended to 
improve on ‘ Way Down East,’ and he thinks he has 
improved on it. Most of the critics appear to agree 
with him. What he has improved upon is the technical 
ection, the elaboration, and the sense of climax, all 
of which were remarkable enough in ‘ Way Down 
East.’ But I venture to say that although they may 
have been the chief elements in the success of that pro- 
duction, and that in ‘ Orphans of the Storm’ the success 
will be repeated and even surpassed, yet they were not 
the essential thing that made ‘ Way Down East’ such 
an interesting and artistic event. I do not believe that 
Mr. Griffith has quite understood what it was in ‘ Way 
Down East’ that made its artistic success. In my own 
view that film was as epoch-making a thing in the craft 
of the moving picture as ‘ Meistersinger’ was in the 
art of music. It was because it was so human and so 
real, because of the alternations of humour and tragedy, 
of passion and laughter, of the sheltered life of the 
home with the various wild moods of nature—all accom- 
panied by music so perfectly chosen that it was hard to 
say whether it illustrated the pictures or the pictures 
illustrated the music—it was qualities like these that 
entitled ‘ Way Down East’ to be regarded as a work 
of art. 

‘ Orphans of the Storm,’ on the other hand, has none 
of this new, intimate beauty, this sense of artistic reality 
which made one feel that the dramatis persone of 
‘Way Down East’ were real people, with whom and in 
whose world one intimately lived. It is merely the 
“period” picture-play done a thousand times better; 
its ingredients are elaboration, melodrama, and thrill. 
For that reason I think it is a step back from its pre- 
decessor, which, in my opinion, broke new ground. I 
should like to see ‘ Orphans of the Storm’ at least once 
more; but I should like to see ‘ Way Down East’ at 
intervals for the rest of my life. P. Y. 


NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE 


By a WoopMAN 


These sketches, which are appearing serially in the SaturDay 
Review, are the work of a farm and forest labourer whose oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge since he left school at the age of 
eight have been limited to the world of fields and woods. From 
his own rough notes and with the aid of his wife, who, for- 
tunately, is an excellent penwoman, the fair copy was made by 
him in his scanty leisure; and with the exception of the very 
slightest editorial touches from the friend to whom he first showed 
them they remain as he wrote them. 


VII. Watkinc THROUGH THE Woops 


O be in the woodlands on a soft May morning, 

just as the flute-player or melodious blackbird has 
: commenced his morning carol, sends a thrill of 
joy through the heart. The studies of colour and wild 
life to be seen on every side are innumerable. 
As we saunter through the firs, inhaling their health- 
giving aromatic odours at every step, the sun lights 
up the tree trunks, giving them quite a metallic hue. 
With a flap, flap, flap of his strong wings the wood- 
Pigeon or ring-dove shoots up over the tree-tops and 


floats with outspread wings and tail-feathers (as some 
have said) for his partner to look up at and admire, as 
she sits on her nest—a mere platform of twigs, scarcely 
twelve feet over our heads. This action of his, it is 
said, can only be seen when the birds are nesting. 
The squirrels chatter and scamper and leap from 
branch to branch. What a study one of them makes 
as he sits there with a fir cone in his paws. His bushy 
tail (with just a small white tip to it), and his back, 
sides and limbs, are of a warm cinnamon-red tint, and 
his bright black eyes and creamy white chest are 
brought out and harmonized to perfection by the olive- 
green background and surroundings of the fir foliage. 

Right in front of us, as we ramble on, is the big 
wood. Oak and beech trees grow here; and the under- 
growth is thick with willow, ash, maple, hazel and 
others. Here and there we catch a glimpse of the 
wild cherry and crab tree in full blossom. The light 
falls through the bright green leaves and lights up the 
mosses and lichen on the tree trunks. And then the 
cuckoo is heard, that true voice of spring, on all sides. 
Hark! That is the yaffle’s call—the green wood- 
pecker; it is called the yaffle by the woodmen, answering 
as it does to his wild neighing note. Another answers 
him back; if we approach that decaying oak cautiously, 
we may see them both. What a picture of bird life this 
gay woodpecker makes on the grey trunk, with his 
crimson head, and yellow-green back! They are in 
merry mood, and seem at hide-and-seek as they chase 
each other round the limbs and trunk. But this study 
is soon over, for ‘‘ Ike, ike,’’ the cry of alarm, rings 
out—they have seen us, and are gone. These birds 
are very shy, and only when the male bird thinks of 
taking a mate does he talk louder than he ought to, 
for it often, alas! leads to his wilful and cruel destruc- 
tion, for he is a magnificent fellow—king of the woods 
—and looks far better there than if shot to brighten a 
museum. Long may he enjoy his woodland home. 

The ride just here is as soft as velvet, and we make 
no noise as we approach a bend; and looking carefully 
round see another study lit up by the morning sun. 
A cock pheasant is seen strutting about in view of 
several of the less ornamented hen birds, as if he wished 
them to admire his more gorgeous plumage. They run 
into the undergrowth at our approach, and as we pass, 
the hens soon retire out of sight, but the cock struts 
about just inside, totally indifferent to our intrusion. 
Here we stop to admire a splendid specimen of the 
Lady of the woods (a silver birch). The tender green 
foliage, like that of its neighbour, the grey poplar, 
trembles in the morning breezes, and the combination 
of the two shades, the grey poplar leaves showing white 
on the underside, is highly attractive. Hares and 
rabbits cross over at intervals as we resume 
our walk; and once we got a good view of a fox 
drinking at the little stream that runs down the centre 
of the woods. The notes of the chiff-chaff and wood- 
wren fall on our ears from the tree-tops overhead. 
Near at hand is a small clump of tall firs of great age, 
some splintered and shattered by storms of wind and 
lightning. We creep through the undergrowth to- 
wards them, thinking, perhaps, to see an owl, and when 
near enough to get a good view out flies something with 
the speed of an arrow. It is a sparrow-hawk, and we 
can hear the young ones in the nest high up in one of 
the firs. The flight of these birds is very swift, and | 
once saw one dash into the corner of a house with such 
violence that when picked up it was found to be quite 
dead. 

We return to the ride by a circular route and notice 
the pretty green wood sorrel (with leaves not unlike 
those of the shamrock) among the dead leaves. 
At one spot where the water trickles from under the 
roots of a large oak, in a little dell, we see a large patch 
of the beautiful sphagnum moss. 

As we reach the gate at the end of the woodlands, a 
full chorus of songsters greets us. It is pleasant here, 
for the sun is now high up, so we sit on the gate to 
rest awhile and enjoy the beauties of the Creator which 
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are on every side. A rustle amongst the dead leaves 
makes us look down. On the mossy root of a maple 
sits a dormouse—a fine specimen—with a nut in his 
paws that he has brought from his storehouse near. 
In the branches above him is his nest where he has 
slept through all the winter. He is a bright, active 
little creature, and as nimble as a squirrel among the 
nut-bushes. . Presently out runs a woodmouse and 
soon begins to feed on some tender green shoots. He 
is not unlike the dormouse at first glance,, but easily to 
be distinguished by his far more fawn and white colour, 
and his tail is not so bushy. All banks and dry stone 
walls are excellent places for finding and observing the 
habits of these lovely creatures. Just inside the wood. 
a piece of the undergrowth has been felled, and the 
ground is one mass of blue wild hyacinths. But now 
something tells us it is time for breakfast, and we 
walk home more than satisfied with our ramble through 
these woods, away from man—alone with the great 
Creator’s works from which we may learn so many 
lessons. 


Correspondence 
PAINTER AND WRITER 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


JACQUES BLANCHE, the painter, has just 
published a novel. 

e In one of the quietest streets of quiet Auteuil, 

a leafy street which seems to have grown out of a park, 

stands a house in a garden with a row of rather 

tumultuous outhouses. This used to be the mansion of 

Dr. Blanche, and in one of the tumultuous buildings is 

the studio of his son, Jacques Blanche. Excepting the 

day when, as a very small boy, I entered for the first 


time a painter’s studio and thought myself in the house. 


of a magician that lived in an Arabian Nights palace, I 
never saw anything so deserving the epithet enchant- 
ing as Jacques Blanche’s studio. Do not ask me to 
describe it : enchantment will not be described. I only 
know that by some wonderful placing of tapestries and 
Persian vases, with a rare picture here and there, the 
whole immense hall seems to be a peacock’s shining and 
shimmering tail. 

The conversation you hear in that dazzling place pro- 
duces on the mind much the same effect that the walls 
produce on the eyes. I remember a fencing bout in 
short, jingling. sentences, between the master of the 
house and Maurice Barrés—who did not happen that 
day to be in a Ciceronian mood—that barely left one time 
enough to wish one could note down every word. Both 
men showed the real artist’s lavishness in giving of his 
best, which less generous intellects are apt to regard as 
extravagance. Nobody can be wittier than Jacques 
Blanche, and few people possess so rich a store of im- 
pressions and illustrations. He knows English—no 
thanks to his teacher, who was no other than Mallarmé 
—as well as French; and England and America, 
London especially, are as familiar to him as Paris. He 
knows everybody. Some people make fun of his Anglo- 
mania, and will not fail to point out fresh instances of 
it in his novel, but I confess my pleasure at finding that 
an artist enjoys Chelsea, does not think it necessary to 
dress like a Bohemian, watches his language, and is 
fastidious in his choice of friends. Neither Oscar 
Wilde nor Whistler, who both were great Franco- 
maniacs, were anything but deeply and eternally British 
or American. So with Jacques Blanche. It is in vain 
that you hear him use his two languages: whatever he 
says betrays the Frenchman, and when he thinks he is 
only producing epigrams, it is a succession of 
épigrammes we hear all the time, and épigramme in 
French is feminine, acid and caustic, and Jacques 
Blanche has long paid the penalty of indulging thus 
freely in this pastime. Whistler wrote the book but 
Blanche might have furnished the illustrations, and no 
doubt does not care. 


1 April 1922 
Yet this formidable and dreaded man is neither jj}. 


natured nor self-contained. I rather think that he is 
naturally not only welcoming—to ideas as well as to 
people—but yielding. In one minute he can pass from 
the supercilious attitude of a man who from his child. 
hood found everything easy, to the most modest de. 
meanour. This is especially the case with his brother 
artists. I remember him handling dear old Cottet of 
the russet beard and woolly appearance with 
severity, because of some ingenuous questions Cottet 
asked concerning the progress of literature and the share 
of Jacques Blanche in it. This was in the tremulous 
light of the subtly-coloured show studio. At the end 
of this hall a steep, businesslike staircase leads up to 
the real workshop, full of the oily smell dear to the 
painter, sickening to the uninitiated. On three or four 
easels stood half-finished pictures of women who looked 
like tall, slender flowers, and of flowers which seemed to 
smile like women. There Blanche assumed a voice and 
appearance totally different from his downstairs manner, 
while wonderful utterances, that were neither praise nor 
blame but the truth as seen by a man who cares for 
nothing else, came out of the russet beard. Blanche, 
too, visibly cared for nothing except the verity of his 
peonies or women, and led us from one to another easel 
with humble little sentences : ‘‘ merci, Cottet! . . . trés 
bien, Cottet, on le changera!’’ I felt that the artificial 
mondain was capable of sincerity at any cost, and 
esteemed him for it. At that time, before the war, 
Jacques Blanche had already begun to write. How 
could it have been otherwise? Literary people are 
always attracted to artists as they are to gifted children, 
to impetuous women, or generally to what shows them 
nature in her creative act. The artist sees a question- 
ing, rather awkward person groping his way over 
ground which to him is perfectly clear. If he happens, 
as is frequently the case, to have the gift of verbal ex- 
pression, he cannot but, notice that he is admired for 
saying things which to him are as simple as A B C by 
professional seekers after effective words. Or he 
writes letters like Fromentin in Algeria, and cannot help 
noticing again that the chief thing in art is what you 
see, not the medium you use in expressing it. Blanche 
began with theories and impressions. concerning art 
which appeared simultaneously with metaphysical dis- 
quisitions by Maurice Denis, then passed on naturally 
to reminiscences of artists, of literary people and of 
interesting characters generally. He found writing be- 
coming all the time easier and more interesting, and 
some people thought during the war that his ‘ Cahiers 
d’un Artiste ’ followed one another too closely. Now 
Jacques Blanche appears before the public as a novelist. 


‘ Aymeris’ is a novel, certainly, with the usual in- 
gredients of a novel—adventures and misadventures, 
fallings in and fallings out of love, and finally, with a 
very tragic dénouement. But Jacques Blanche has be- 
come too used to writing about himself the moment he 
writes at all to be able to change easily. So ‘ Aymeris’ 
is the romance of a painter, the son of rich bourgeois 
people, himself a highly successful artist, but all the 
time thinking himself a failure. At intervals the idea of 
an unveiled autobiography becomes almost disquieting. 
The four divisions of the volume bear the name of a 
woman and, strangely enough, three of these names 
are English names. The exception is in favour of such 
a crazy Italian princess that we wish that Lucia had 
been English as well as Jessie, Rosemary and Cynthia. 
Rosemary is none too restful herself, and reminds one 
of the terrible Lady Dudley in Balzac’s ‘ Le Lys Dans 
la Vallée.’ But Cynthia is an interesting type. She 
is a duke’s grand-daughter, a woman of no ordinary 
powers, with whom Aymeris for the first time has 4 
chance of discussing a few questions worth while. Cyn- 
thia is a conservative at home, as duke’s grand- 
daughters are expected to be, but although all this takes 
place about 1900, some of the new yeast is already in 
her blood, and in France she is a great Dreyfusist, an 
anti-militarist and a socialist. | Her lover is enabled 


through her connexion with advanced circles to see 
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ee of nascent democracy. But the thing is | been the lightning impressions of the most prominent 


to him. Nothing else is humane, he says, but 
— is more loathsome. When he kills himself, at 
the end of the volume, it is from disgust rather than 
from fear at the idea of coming in contact with a riotous 


On the whole, the interest of ‘ Aymeris’ is in 
ion with the interest we take in an artist like M. 
Blanche. The psychology of the book gives me less 
asure, I admit, than the opinions of its author and 
his impressions of the great impressionist with whom 
his own name will always be associated. Viewed as 
criticism or experiences it is well-nigh inexhaustible. 


HOW TO LOSE AN EMPIRE 
(From A CORRESPONDENT) 


NE of the most striking features of the Great 

War was the rally of the British Empire to the 

support of the Crown. From the depths of 
Africa, from the fringes of Asia and the farthest isles 
of the Pacific, chieftains and peoples, speaking 
hundreds of different tongues, acclaimed their loyalty. 
And they did so because in the British Empire they had 
found a justice and a security such as they had never 
known. Now, in the fourth year of victory, we read daily 
of unrest. In India we are officially informed of forty 
resignations from the Imperial Services, and the Indian 
Legislative Assembly has been told that none of its 
members need hasten the elimination of the English- 
man, the process is proceeding so rapidly. With 
more material available and higher emoluments than 
ever before, there are practically no recruits for the 
service of India. In two other nerve-centres of Em- 
pire there is evidence of a similar transformation, nor 
is there any guarantee that the work of disintegration 
will stop. Various interpretations are given of this 
surprising change in our fortunes. It is ascribed to 
world-causes, to the machinations of enemies, who have 
taken no trouble to conceal their plans. But our allies 
have successfully surmounted similar difficulties, and it 
is fair to ask whether the cause is not within rather 
than without. 

It is said of the English that as a people they are 
unable to think, and certainly the British Empire is a 
happy instance of growth without undue planning or 
scheming. Now from our Universities come little 
groups of men who would remedy all this. Like the 
Germans they would have everything proceed accord- 
ing to schedule. There is much to be said for thinking, 
if the writers had any adequate knowledge of the 
countries or the peoples for which they are so ready to 
legislate. Unfortunately, they often know little of the 
world, and they would foist their theories universally, 
without regard for the differences in outlook which 
have free scope now. As they have the gift of words. 
and tried administrators are rather men of action, the 
theorists often have their way. If the Universities 
have supplied in the past many fine administrators, they 
now send forth a generation of phrase-makers whose 
dwelling-place is among words. Thus they easily fall 
victims to the latest phrase, and with their academic 
liberalism untempered by experience they help to create 
a world of illusion. 

Equally perilous is the growing habit of newspaper 
correspondents, who know nothing of a country from 
within, setting themselves up to direct Imperial policy, 
and to lay down constitutions for any country they have 
visited. The tragedy is that these gentlemen, men of 
considerable ability in their own sphere, have, like the 
academic liberals, no actual experience of administra- 
tion. They do not know the language or thoughts of 
the people for whom they legislate; all they gather is 
a surface impression which as likely as not may be en- 
tirely wrong. Yet they are quoted as oracles in Parlia- 
ment itself, though to the trained administrator they 
may be but weavers of words. And valuable as have 


figure of the newspaper world, and fully appreciated by 
those living afar, we must not forget that it was 
humanly impossible for any man to learn the whole 
truth about vast continents in the course of a few days. 
Despite the sweeping changes of policy which have 
taken place in the last few years, we shall search the 
papers in vain for dispassionate accounts of the issues 
at stake. It has sometimes seemed that the funda- 
mental principles on which our Empire has hitherto 
been maintained have been forgotten. 

Most fatal influence of all have been the shifts of the 
Coalition Government, which by its vacillations and 
“* apparent policy ’’ has created instead of stemming 
unrest. In the East, as in countries nearer home, 
there is much fatalism. When those in power know 
their own mind and stick to it, there is a possibility 
that agitations will die down; but once it is known that 
Government is without fixed principles in any  direc- 
tion, and spends its time in hunting for formule, there 
is no inducement to anyone to settle down. Officers 
cannot serve, as anything they may attempt to do may 
be upset to-morrow: everywhere there is insecurity 
Posterity, as it ponders the evidence furnished by for- 
eign observers concerning the mighty achievements of 
British administrators before the Empire won its 
greatest victory, will not find the reasons for the up- 
heavals now taking place in any sudden change in the 
characters of the peoples concerned. They may see 
that for a time it was forgotten that the Empire’s 
strength lay in establishing governments on the founda- 
tions of order and justice; that men followed blindly the 
catchwords of the hour; that peasant and fellahin were 
alike forgotten, and all that counted was the politician. 
They had imagined systems of Government suitable 
for Anglo-Saxons to be universally applicable. For 
justice they had substituted self-determination. 

What makes the more unfortunate the influence of 
politicans who have entirely misunderstood the secrets 
of the Empire’s growth, is the amazing indifference of 
the electorate to the mighty heritage which their fathers 
have created for them. In Holland one is struck with 
the enthusiasm of the Dutch for their Empire. They 
see how much it means for them, and they marvel at 
the sentimentality of the English and their failure to 
appreciate their opportunities, or in these days, to ad- 
minister effectively what they have won. A policy by 
which British goods may yet be excluded from British 
India fills them with amazement. No ‘‘ self-determina- 
tion ’’ theories disturb Dutch common sense. After 
initial failures they profited from our Nineteenth-century 
Policy, particularly from that of Raffles. Dutch Colonial 
Administration is now modelled entirely on local needs, 
every effort being made to remove any causes for griev- 
ance. For our present idealism, which takes no ac- 
count of realities, they have no use: and it is interest- 
ing to learn from impartial American observers how 
favourably pre-war British methods contrasted with 
those employed under Congress. The British adopted 
their policy to the needs of the people over whom they 
ruled. The Americans tried to bring up Orientals as 
though they were American citizens. We have 
travelled far since those days, and whilst the American 
electorate has preferred a practical administration to 
that directed by a master of words, we seem to have 
no choice but to support one phrase-maker or another. 

Yet foreigners have constantly noted that underneath 
seeming indifference, the English are capable of con- 
cealing strong feelings, and common-sense is still their 
characteristic virtue. The cause of our temporary de- 
cline is not the Coalition Government, which, after all, 
is but the creature and the symptom of its age, but in 
one and all of us being content with words and theories. 
We have suffered enough to teach us of the futility of 
politicians with their superficial expedients and their 
failure to grasp realities. The present system of set- 
tling great issues in advance without the consent of 
Parliament or people cannot endure for long, and the 
Press is resuming its traditional habit of intelligent 
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criticism. Our race has still its ancient qualities, and 
its help is still needed for those countries where we 
have long been trustees. If, jaded by war, we have for 
the moment forgotten our old enthusiasm, a new genera- 
tion is growing up ready and eager to carry on the old 
traditions. A little courage, a little facing of realities, 
and abandonment of administration by phrases, and we 
should regain at a bound that position which we need 
never have lost. 


Verse 


HE mountain eagle lifts his head 

Where morning down the gorge comes red 
Seeking with strong incessant stare 
The eyrie of the king of air. 
Each golden wing awakes, a sleepy thing, 
And showers of dawn are shed from either wing : 
Then, as the blue, awaking, breaking higher, 
Sweeps up the grey, the opal and the dun, 
Huge and slantwise, like a leaning fire, 
The eagle takes the sun. 
So man’s first faith, clean-washed in coloured air, 
Tempts the great spiral of ascending flight, 
Leaves the blue mountains in the blue dawn bare, 
And dims and dwindles and is lost in light. 
The eagle sees the world expand 
To the five fingers of day’s groping hand : 
The blue burns full, tires and is touched with grey, 
And night’s five fingers gather up the day. 
The eagle turns, remembering his nest, 
Fearing the cold, unfriendly and fantastic stars; 
Drops, a black speck, across the sunset bars, 
And in the dark, in the silence, in the place his dreams 

possessed, 

Havens his violent heart to rest. 


GERALD GouLD 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than leng and 
anonymous communications. 


CONSERVATISM AND PROTECTION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


IR,—It is always a pleasure to read Mr. Ryder’s 

lucid and instructive letters that appear in your valu- 
able paper. Moreover, as a Conservative and a land- 
owner holding Free Trade views, his argument, so well 
put, seems entitled to all respect. Is it so certain, 
however, that those of the contrary opinion as to some 
form of Protection, must ‘‘ throw up the sponge,’’ as 
he seems to think? 

I have always believed (I may be wrong) that one of 
the objects of the Manchester School to which Mr. 
Cobden belonged, was, in introducing Free Trade, to 
cheapen production, and so enable them to offer lower 
wages to those they employed, the cheapening of the 
necessaries of life enabling them to do this without too 
much hardship to the workers and with much advantage 
to themselves. This, as the fortunes they acquired and 
the agitation for higher wages show, they succeeded in 
doing. 

Since those times there have been vast changes in the 
electorate, and the Government has taken upon itself 
to raise or lower wages according to the price of com- 
modities, and this on a level undreamt of before the 
war. What is to prevent their doing this to meet any 
rise in the prices brought about, should they be so, by 
Protection ? 
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One does not like to think our workmen less efficient 
or more thriftless than those of other countries—say of 
Germany—yet the fact seems to be that they cannot 
compete with them on equal terms, or at any rate, to 
give them the profit they desire. A bonus or proteo. 
tion seems the only alternative if we wish the count 
as a whole to remain prosperous and contented. Also 
surely it would much lessen unemployment, which is jp 
itself a sign of want of prosperity. Better/a dear loaf 
and cash in your pocket to pay for it than cheap bread 
paid for by a dole. 

Cobden preached infallibility, but he cannot have 
found it, or the necessity for a constructive policy from 
so keen a brain as the late Mr. Chamberlain’s would 
never have arisen. It may be difficult to convert the 
towns, whose ignorance of country matters is sometimes 
—and Mr. Ryder will, I know, support me in this— 
comic, and the posters of haggard women holding 
babies in their arms and screaming, ‘‘ Your food will 
cost you more,’’ are no doubt to be deprecated. But 
so were, in 1906, the posters on Chinese slavery, 
which, I think, turned the election and were found out 
afterwards to be a lie with nothing in it. So, I think, 
would it be in the present case, on such trifles do great 
things hang ! 

In any case something will have to be done to put 
this country to rights. We seem to be drifting, drift- 
ing further into what our predecessors would have 
called chaos, and certainly, as regards Ireland, into 
(forgive me if I misquote) ‘“The old time-honoured way. 
The good old-fashioned plan. That he shall take who 
has the power, And he shall keep who can! ”’ 

I am but a student. Mr. Ryder is perhaps a master; 
so as not to offend, I sign myself only 

Yours etc., 
CIncInNaTUS 


THE FUTURE OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I was shocked but not surprised, a few days 
ago, to find in a weekly paper some sort of comparison 
between Napoleon’s administration and that of Mr. 
George; a little later I discovered in a well-known 
Sunday paper a sentence, in which Mr. George and 
Diocletian were mentioned together, without any pre- 
liminary word of apology, as if a comparison is pos- 
sible between the two. Diocletian was the representa- 
tive of an illustrious line of monarchs, girt about with 
all the prestige that comes from autocracy and isolation 
from the crowd, the divinely appointed ruler of the 
civilized world, as even the Christian Dante would have 
called him. Napoleon is one of the very first figures of 
the human race, so incomparably great, that even in 
his fall, when he was making his way back to France 
through the blinding snowstorm of a Russian winter, 
or when he lay dying on a lonely isle, beaten day and 
night by the Atlantic surge, he appears greater by far 
than the greatest of the figures that encompassed his 
destruction. 

And with these men we find coupled the name of 
Mr. George, the erstwhile darling of British democracy. 
I will not try with impious hand to rend the legend of 
‘** the man who won the war,”’ nor will I press for a 
reply to the question whether he has owed his great 
position to anything but the gift he undoubtedly has of 
talking to the crowd in a way that pleases it. Suffice 
it to say that the spell appears to be broken, and what 
will Mr. George do now? Other ministers of import- 
ance, hurled from the height of power, have retired to 
their libraries and re-read with enjoyment, with a 
smile, and a shrug of the shoulders the story of Cleon, 
or they have turned to one of the greatest of the 
world’s poets and have derived consolation from the 
lines : 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit solida, 
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in readings such as these. For has he not 
comirpped the crowd all his life; has he not anticipated 
its smallest wishes; has he not looked to it as the 
source of political wisdom, almost as a god? And 
now his fickle mistress appears to be turning against 
him and we know what pangs and agonies attend a 
process such as that. No wonder that he finds the 
mountain-tops, to which he fled for refuge, cold; 
no wonder that there is no path visible, nor ray of light 
to guide. And yet his position is not desperate. For 
though he will never love again with the ardour and the 
confidence with which he loved the electoral crowd, 
yet let him reflect that there are as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it, that there is merit in monarchies, 
even in Russia, and merit in aristocracies as well. Let 
him beware of liberty and admire a certain type of 
It is true that 
with notions such as these, he will perhaps never be 
great or prosperous in twentieth-century England, but 
if he adopts them there will be about him a certain con- 
sciousness of intelligence in political things that will 
have for him all the charm of novelty and bring an ex- 


ceeding great reward. 


I am, etc., 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG 


FRENCH JOURNALISM 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I fear you cannot spare me space enough 
amply to show Mr. Fraser Taylor how large a section 
of our daily Press endeavours to foster feeling against 
France; but let me say that if he will read the West- 
minster Gazette, Daily Chronicle, Daily News, Daily 
Express, Liverpool Daily Post and Daily Herald, | think 
he will agree that (even if we exclude the Manchester 
Guardian) this section is not merely one with a relatively 
small weekly circulation, nor entirely confined to a class 
of readers who form their opinions only on proper in- 
vestigation; though not all of us have had his happy 
experience of the readers of weeklies. 

I believe that other and more solid reasons have con- 
tributed more materially to the lack of cordiality felt by 
the French than any Press agitation; but since we are 
only discussing the Press, I would point out that ‘‘hasty 
and impetuous criticism ’’ has not been altogether lack- 
ing on this side, as was shown by an hysterical panic 
over the misquotation of an article by a French naval 
officer. It is not, however, of mere hastiness that I 
complain, but of a determined hostility which promotes 
as well as reflects misunderstanding. Many, if not 
most, of the papers I have named have a certain circula- 
tion abroad, and at different times have been much 
quoted in the Paris journals; and I think their constant 
efforts to impute bad faith and base motives to our 
Ally, and to represent her as the one obstacle.to order 
in Europe, have done much to damp the-cordiality of a 
Press which is ‘‘ ever ready to adopt a more friendly 
spirit.’’ 

I will not defend the Matin; it has not only convinced 
too many of us that French opinion is hostile, it has even 
(apparently) done this on its own merits, since it is the 
only paper of any standing which has ever been named 
to me in support of that conviction; but I cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Fraser Taylor has been unlucky in 
his choice of a daily. Let me recommend him the 
Journal des Débats, a most reasonable paper as far as 
my experience of it goes; or the Temps, which, though 
it has lately condemned the Observer (as well it might), 
is still not unfriendly to England; or—if he prefers 
something more popular—the Petit Parisien, not merely 
Parisian, for I have found it in the most distant pro- 
vinces; or the Petit Journal, which, at a time when 
Anglo-French relations were particularly strained (be- 
fore Lord Derby’s speech) explained that our policy 
was influenced by the necessity of reviving our trade, 


papers I think he will feel more cheerful about French 
public opinion, even though their daily Press is ‘‘ still 
believed to portray matters as they really are.’’ I 
agree, of course, that this constitutes a difference be- 
tween the French Press and our own. 


I am, etc., 
W. LENGLEYs 
222 Strand, W.C. 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


TURKEY 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 

SIR,—The critical position of the Allies in January, 
1917, made it essential that their war aims should 
appear to conform with the idealistic principles under- 
lying President Wilson’s inquiry. As it was therefore 
impolitic to inform the President that a secret Treaty 
had awarded Constantinople to Russia, some other 
reason had to be found why Turks should be turned 
out of Europe. Unable to disclose the real facts, the 
British Government found it expedient to plead the 
old bag-and-baggage argument that the Ottoman Em- 
pire was ‘‘ foreign to Western civilization.”’ 

This is ‘‘ the fact buried deep in oblivion ’’ which 
your correspondent R.S.F. has taken so much trouble 
to dig out. The reply sent to President Wilson showed 
an extraordinary lack of imagination and was particu- 
larly unfortunate; for only a few years previously, 
after his country had achieved her aspirations with 
regard to Turkey, Mr. Chedo Miatovich, a former 
Serbian Minister to the Court of St. James and to the 
Sublime Porte, wrote in the Asiatic Review (October. 
1913) : 

Political interest made us (the Balkan nations) paint the 
Turks as cruel Asiatic tyrants, incapable of European civiliza- 
tion. An impartial history would prove that the Turks are 
rather Europeans than Asiatics, and that they are not cruel 


tyrants but a nation loving justice and fairness, and possessing 
qualities and virtues which deserve to be acknowledged and 


respected. 
When the Russian revolutionary Government re- 
nounced their claim, it altered the situation, which had 
necessitated the reply sent to the American President. 
Constantinople was again placed at the disposal of the 
Allies, and Mr. Lloyd George at once seized the oppor- 
tunity to reassure the Indian Moslems by his famous 
declaration that we were not fighting ‘‘ to deprive 
Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predomi- 
nantly Turkish in race.’? Turkey was well aware of 
this statement when she concluded the Armistice. I 
should like, therefore, to ask R.S.F., ‘‘ What have 
the Turks done since ’’ to forfeit the fulfilment of this 
solemn pledge? 

I am, etc., 
C. F. Drxon-JoHNSON 
Croft-on-Tees, Darlington. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION FOR IRELAND 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,’”’ writing in your issue of 
March 18, in reply to my letter under the above head- 
ing in the previous week’s issue, says that ‘‘ material 
disarmament will never bring peace,’’ and asks what I 
mean by arms? adding that I ‘‘ must surely know 
that if all kinds of explosives are prescribed, the sword 
and pike remain, and if these are prohibited, then 
stones and sticks remain.’’ 

By arms I mean guns, rifles, revolvers, bombs, and 
all other lethal weapons as ordinarily used by the mili- 
tary and the police in the execution of their office under 
properly constituted authority, viz., the responsible 
Government. These things are now carried indiscrim- 
inately and without protest by any irresponsible person 


and described in a leading article the suffering caused 


in Ireland, who can by hook or by crook obtain them. 
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Prohibiting such weapons from the general public may 
possibly, as ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ says, not bring peace, at 
any rate at once. But, on the other hand, with a 
country in the present inflammable state of Ireland, 
it is surely worse than criminal for any responsible 
Government (at present it appears that there are at least 
three such responsible in Ireland) to allow every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, and even boys of tender years, who 
ought to be in useful occupation, to carry these weapons 
without punishment for so doing. The last brutal 
murders, of hospital patients in their beds, were re- 
ported to have been perpetrated by youths scarcely out 
of their teens. 

While the millennium delays its coming, a properly 
regulated and controlled force is essential in every 
civilized country for the protection of life and property 
from the lawless. Ireland is no exception to this rule, 
but such does not at present exist there, 

** Anglo-Saxon ’’ must surely see that even if sticks 
and stones are used instead of firearms, that is a very 
different thing from allowing the whole population, if 
they choose, to carry, unpunished, recognized weapons 
of war. Two babies, lying in a hospital ward in separate 
beds, may hit at each other, and failing result, may 
pull faces at each other, as a last resort; but I ask 
** Anglo-Saxon ’’ is that any valid argument against 
prohibiting them using firearms instead ? 

I come back to the proposed solution. Let the re- 
sponsible Government (and in the case of Ireland at 
present I say it is the Imperial Parliament who are 
responsible, until the Free State is legally and con- 
stitutionally constituted, which it is not at present)— 
let them prohibit the use of arms except to those form- 
ing the lawfully constituted police of the country, and 
those licensed by them to use firearms. 

If this does not bring peace at once, it will at least 
help the Government to bring’ it about. 


I am, etc., 
ey S. A. Cossy 
Stradbally Hall, Queen’s County 


THE TENSION IN ULSTER 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Surely steps should be taken at the earliest 
possible moment to reassure the people of Ulster and 
ease the situation there. The danger of civil war is 
due to tension of feeling. It ought to be within the 
power of unofficial Members of Parliament and of 
private individuals to do much towards relieving this 
tension by making Ulstermen feel that they are not 
forgotten in England and that Englishmen will never 
allow them to be conquered by Sinn Fein. This is the 
truth, for blood is thicker than water, but Ulstermen 
have lost sight of it. Why not remind them of it, and 
thus ease the strain, and avert civil war? 


I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 


Hon. C. F. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 


EMIGRATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW 


SIR,—With the exception of the Puritans, Quakers, 
Ulster Presbyterians, and a few Scottish Jacobites and 
English Cavaliers, the British emigration of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries consisted chiefly of 
felons, vagabonds, debtors, and prostitutes. In the 
years preceding the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence British and Irish criminals were transported 
to the American colonies at the rate of about 4,000 a 
year. When the colonies had gained their independ- 
ence, our Government had to find a new dumping 
ground for our undesirables, and so for the next fifty 
years or more Australia became the receptacle for our 
human rubbish. This emigration was, of course, a great 
benefit to this country, as it eliminated a considerable 


proportion of the more criminal elements of our 

tion. But it is different nowadays. We are no lon 
able to unload our undesirables on other countries, Not 
even our unemployables are shipped abroad, altho 
some of the former German colonies have room for an 
unlimited number of them. Instead of British emigra- 
tion being composed, or mostly composed, of the scum 
of our population, it is now drawn from the more 
energetic, industrious, enterprising and physically sound 
elements, which we can hardly afford to lose, as these 
elements do not consist of unemployables, or dole 
recipients. Even then it is not enthusiastically wel. 
comed, as our colonies being governed in the inte 

not of the agricultural and producing classes, but of the 
urban manual labourers, there is naturally much un. 
employment. For the more a country is governed in 
the interests of the ‘‘ workers ”"—the higher the w 
and the fewer the hours—the less work there is like 
to be. That portion of our emigration which receives 
Government assistance consists, not of undesirables, 
but of the men who fought for their country, and of the 
widows and children of the men who died for their 
country. The employment of ex-soldiers as colonists 
is a policy which was followed by ancient Rome, with 
the result that when the barbarians knocked at the gate 
the Roman population was composed mainly of un. 
employables and dole recipients. 

It is of interest to note that the Government depart. 
ment which is engaged in emigrating our ex-soldiers 
is in charge of a politician who took the most prominent 
part in opposing the movement for restricting the 
immigration of alien paupers, criminals, and anarchists 
into this country. For Mr. Churchill led the pack of 
future Peers, Baronets, Judges, and Cabinet Ministers 
who defeated the first alien immigration measure, and 
tried hard to defeat the measure which eventually be- 
came law. 

But there is now one country which Mr, Churchill 
appears to think should not be subjected to the evils of 
unrestricted alien immigration, as in the House of 
Commons last Thursday he is reported in the Daily 
Telegraph as saying that 

Jewish immigration (into Palestine) has been most strictly 
controlled from the point of view of quality. Every effort has 
been made to secure that those admitted will be likely to make 
good settlers, and that the country shall not be inundated with 

Bolshevik riff-raff. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, who took almost an equally 
prominent part in opposing the movement for restrict- 
ing undesirable immigration, and Lord Northcliffe, 
whose journals have never displayed any profound con- 
cern over the influx of criminals, schnorrers and 
anarchists into this country, has declared very strongly 
that these ghetto undesirables, or ‘‘ religious refugees, 
as Mr. Churchill used to describe them, should not be 
allowed to enter the Holy Land. None of these gentle- 
men explained in what particular part of the world 
they should be dumped, but perhaps they did not deem 
it necessary. 

I am, etc., 
JosEPH BANISTER 


73 Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, N.W. 


REDUCTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—England seems to assume after every war that 
Satan has been bound for 1,000 years and that there 
will be no more wars. Reduction of the army was 
carried so far after Waterloo that the Duke of Welling- 
ton wrote to Lord Goderich saying : ‘‘ Upon every occa- 
sion on which an attempt was made . . to reduce the 
force, a necessity was found to exist immediately for 
augmenting it again at a large expense, following @ 


large expense incurred in the reduction.” The reduc- 
tions, however, were continued on the same pernicious 
system followed at the present time—the suppression . 
units (i.e., battalions, batteries and squadrons), instea 
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educing the number of officers and men. No 
will that reductions ought not to 
be made from time to time; yet nothing but sheer neces- 
sity can justify the destruction of units, because they 
enable us to expand again (when required) in far less 
time and with infinitely more efficiency than when the 
units themselves must be hurriedly improvised. When 
the Duke protested against our military inefficiency in 
1847, he was answered by Mr. Cobden. The Duke, he 
said, was in his seventy-seventh year, and ‘‘ that explains 
it all and excuses it all.’’ Lord Roberts was rebuked in 
a similar way by a Yeomanry officer in 1912. An ex- 
nsion of the army in the near future is no mere 
soldier’s dream. Considering the chaotic state into 
which we have allowed India to drift, the doubtful con- 
dition of Egypt, the unrest we have wantonly stirred up 
in Palestine, the ‘‘ Peace ”’ in Ireland, the smoking vol- 
cano in Russia, and the German “‘ study of revenge, 
immortal hate ’’—military expansion may become 
necessary in a shorter time than some people care to 
realize. 
I am, etc., 
H. W. L. Hime 


20 West Park Road, Kew. Lieut. Col. 


RELIGION AND CONDUCT 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Apart from a certain atmosphere of menace 
which seems to pervade it, the final paragraph of your 
“ Notes of the Week,” in the issue of March 18, sug- 

ts the following comments. In the first place, if, 
as you imply, the most effective influence upon conduct 
is that exercised by religion as a force of restraint, 
religious experience must in some measure originate 
in a definite outlook upon questions of morality. This 
view hardly harmonizes with the history of religion 
as an aspect of human psychology. The typical reli- 
gious experience consists in the sense of relation sub- 
sisting between the devotee and the being inspiring his 
emotion. Such an experience is in the true sense mys- 
tical, individual, and, what is in this connexion of 

icular importance, emotional. Those elements 
which it lacks are, therefore, those most characteristic 
of any body of opinions, however incoherent, regard- 
ing conduct. For the moral judgment is objective and 
rationalistic. It is not, of course, suggested that ordi- 
nary religious life clearly reveals the tendencies above 
described. But if their fundamental importance be 
admitted, it is safe to assume their activity whenever 
the religious emotion comes into play. The connexion 
between religion and conduct is the slenderest. 

This has a direct bearing upon your indictment of 
the psycho-analytical method. It is the aim of that 
method to discover the source of our actions, and thus 
to provide a body of knowledge which alone can con- 
stitute a trustworthy guide for conduct. In the course 
of its investigations the psycho-analytical method was 
compelled to adopt the already widely current view 
that conscious deliberation is not a factor of decisive 
importance in determining a course of action. _In reject- 
ing the appeal to codes of morality and other ‘“‘ re- 
straining ’’ influences, it is not, therefore, preaching a 
kind of antinomianism; it is simply excluding an order 
of ideas not relevant to the issue. 

Finally, it is impossible to find any support for your 
contention in recent social history. The first half of 
the nineteenth century in England may fitly be styled 
an ‘‘ Age of Faith.’’ The two corporations within 
which organized Christianity found expression were 
gloriously active in the dissemination of terrorist doc- 
trines which should confirm faith and discourage 
wrong-doing. The brutalizing concept of eternal 
punishment formed the topic of literally innumerable 
pamphlets, Catholic and Protestant alike. And yet 


the atmosphere of industrial England reeked with 


crime. The annals of the time are made more revolt- 


ing by the claim which religion then asserted of tor- 
menting the prisoner under sentence of capital punish- 
ment by making his crimes the topic of the chaplain’s 
sermon on the last Sunday preceding execution. A 
fitting pendant to the ‘‘ hanging ’’ sermon is provided 
by the picture of Burke, most atrocious of assassins, 
eagerly attending revivalist meetings and accumulating 
a small library of devotional books during the months 
when his activities for the advancement of science were 
at their highest. 
I am, etc., 
W. CrossE 
National Liberal Club. 


UNNOTICED LONDON 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—Will you allow me to express my appreciation 
of the very kindly criticism my little book, ‘ Unnoticed 
London,’ has received at the hands of your reviewer, 
and my sincere thanks for the courteous pointing out 
of the unnoticed errors, both printer’s and personal, 


| which will be an invaluable help in a future edition ? 


Since he questions my authority for believing that 
Queen Elizabeth ever lived in Chelsea, I should like to 
say that Messrs. Thornbury and Walford, in their ‘Old 
and New London,’ quote from Miss Aikin’s ‘ Memoirs 
of the Court,’ where she says that the princess ‘‘ had 
been consigned to the care and protection of the Queen 
Dowager (Katharine Parr), with whom she usually 
made her abode at one or other of her jointure houses at 
Chelsea, or at Hanworth, near Hounslow.’’ I believe 
the same statement is made by Peter Cunningham, but 
not baving the book near me at the moment I cannot 
verify this. The gross error of the statement that 
** none of the existing buildings (of Lincoln’s Inn) are 
later than Tudor times,’’ is due to the inadvertent 
omission of the word ‘‘ old ”’ after ‘‘ existing.’’ 

The description of the Chelsea Physic Garden as a 
triangle is due to the representation of it in the map 
of Mr. Muirhead’s ‘ Blue Guide.’ South-east instead of 
north-east, on page 4, is an unpardonable bétise of my 
own invention; the rest are printer’s errors. 

As a Canadian who wanted to pass on to her com- 
patriots some of the happiness she has found in her two 
years’ stay in London, I have been very touched by the 
friendly welcome given to my book by Londoners, 
whose knowledge of their great city so far exceeds my 
own. I would be grateful if you would convey this to 
the member of your staff who reviewed ‘ Unnoticed 
London ’ with just criticism combined with kindly en- 
couragement. 

I am, etc., 
(Miss) Ex1zaBETH MONTIZAMBERT 


110, St. Martin’s Lane 


[If Miss Montizambert will refer to the review she will 
see that the fact of Princess Elizabeth’s living in 
Chelsea was never questioned. The mistake pointed 
out was in domiciling her in Sir Thomas More’s 
house instead of in her father’s New Manor House, 
which stood just east of the river end of Oakley 
Street.—Eb. S.R.] 


THE COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—It will be within the recollection of your 
readers that a Permanent (Official) Committee on 
Geographical Names was, at the request of the Ad- 
miralty, formed three years ago, with the object of 
laying down the proper spelling of foreign place-names, 
and thus standardizing for English-speaking nations 
the spelling of many thousands of names which would 
otherwise be spelt in a bewildering variety of ways. 

This Committee, formed under the Presidency of the 
Royal Geographical Society, has already, besides much 
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other excellent work, laid down the correct spelling of - 


several thousand names. Its labours are, however, 
now threatened with immediate extinction by the with- 
drawal of the Treasury grant on which it has hitherto 
subsisted. Much yet remains to be done; and it is sug- 
gested that it would be a matter of great regret if this 
work, now in full swing, should be brought to an abrupt 
conclusion for want of funds. May I therefore urgently 
appeal to your readers to help us with subscriptions for 
this valuable object? Contributions (annual if pos- 
sible—for we wish to raise at least £500 a year) may 
be sent direct to the Committee at the address below. 


I am, etc., 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gore, S.W.7 


BEAUTY AND MATHEMATICS 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. McLure Hamilton, 
prays that we may never know enough to explain in 
terms of measurement (his own italics) why a beautiful 
thing is beautiful. He says ‘‘ this would be worse, 
almost, in its results, than having that perfect under- 
standing which compels forgiveness of vice and crime.”’ 
This parallel is interesting and seems to show that the 
results of punishment are allied to beauty, while for- 


giveness produces ugliness. But let us examine his 
first phrase. 
If one of Mr. Hamilton’s esthetic percep- 


tion admires a beautiful proportion, he has appraised its 
dimensions and so made a measurement. But no one 
versed in mensuration would claim that measurement 
explains beauty. We hear a great deal about the ugli- 
ness of exactitude, but man is incapable of performing 
anything exactly. It is a question of degree and, as 
a fact, the delicate subconscious reflexes of the mind 
are far more exact than many a measurement made by 
compass and rule. 

I have observed that no mathematician uses Mr. 
Hamilton’s style of phrase, and this suggests that your 
correspondent’s knowledge of mathematics is super- 
ficial. If this is so, Mr. McLure Hamilton is incom- 
petent to raise objections which are generated, | think, 
solely by an inflamed imagination. For example, no 
mathematician ever speaks of explaining things in 
terms of measurement. And by the way, there is no 
such thing as a ‘‘ mathematically constructed key.’’ I 
can almost hear Mr. Whistler say : ‘‘ So you only write 
what you understand? You will be surprised when you 
understand what you have written ! ’’ 

Mr. Hamilton speaks of ‘‘ that elusive thing called 
charm, a quality as illusory and transient as the aroma 
of wine, and as little related to form and proportion as 
the grape’s nectar to the grape.’’ Now what does this 
mean? Does it mean that Praxiteles need not have 
bothered to measure with his eye the proportion of his 
Cnidian Aphrodite? Does it also mean that there is 
no relation between grape nectar and grapes? 

I am sure that many will agree with my suggestion 
that Pericles would have composed a phrase better 
describing Mr. McLure Hamilton’s outlook, if, when he 
said : 

avev padaxias, 
he had reversed his adjuncts and applied the word ener- 


vation to certain lovers of beauty and the word frugality 
to amateurs of knowledge. 


I am, etc., 
Savile Club Mark Barr 


The Index to Vol. 132 of the Saturpay Review is 
now on sale, price 6d. Subscribers to that volume may 
obtain it free on application to the Publishers, 9, King 
Street, W.C.2. 


1 April 1922 
Reviews 
FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO THE 
CONQUEROR 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. Ill. Ger. 
many and the Western Empire. Cambri 
University Press. 50s. net (with an atlas). 


B Kee task before the writers of this volume, in ma 
respects the most difficult that could be allotted to 
historians, is that of chronicling the abrupt break-up 
of the Empire of Charles the Great, the destruction of 
the civil order he had imposed on the greater part 
of Western Europe, and the set-back to European 
culture consequent on the ravages of the Hungarians, 
the Moslems and the Northmen, while at the same time 
keeping us aware of the persistence of civic institutions 
and traditions of law and learning, of the moulding force 
of the Church, and the abiding strength of kingship— 
even at their weakest. This task they have on the 
whole admirably performed, and the volume is a testi- 
monial to the qualities of the younger school of his- 
torians in France and in England, while it gives equal 
evidence of the unsurpassed knowledge of such older 
scholars as Dr. James, Mr. Lethaby, and Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff. 

It is a period of origins: the birth of the Feudal 
System, of the Papal power, of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, of the first shadowy fore-showings of the 
modern nationalities of France, Italy, Germany and 
England, all belong to it; each one of them the subject 
for a life’s work to elucidate. In this period, too, began 
the strife of Church and Empire, which was to cul- 
minate in the contest over Investitures and the sub- 
stantial victory of the Church, and with it of modern 
civilization. The century of infamous Popes, forced 
upon Rome by its civil rulers immediately after the as- 
sertion by Nicholas I of the rights of the Papacy, 
taught the Church a lesson it has never forgotten, that 
its existence under medieval conditions depended on 
its freedom from outside control. It was no question 
of the punishment of a criminous clerk that divided 
Church and State; rather was it whether Christianity 
itself was to continue to exist. But with this a later 
volume will no doubt deal in full. 

We shall not touch on the chapters contributed by 
MM. Poupardin and Halphen; they are acknowledged 
masters of their subject, and scholars are already 
familiar with what they have to say on it; it is admir- 
ably re-told. The chapters on German history touch 
on subjects hardly less well-known, with equal pro- 
fundity and clearness. It would be tempting to devote 
the remainder of our space to Prof. Mawer’s chapter on 
‘ The Vikings,’ in which we have, in summary, a nar- 
tative of their exploits in every sea of Europe, but we 
must pass on, merely remarking that his section on 
‘ The Swedes in Russia’ would have gained in pictur- 
esqueness by extracting some of the references to Russia 
in the Sagas. Dr. Altamira on ‘ The Western Cali- 
phate ’ is perhaps a little below the high level of the 
book in his notice of the effect of ‘‘ Muslim ”’ Spain on 
Western civilization. We hope that in the next volume 
the editors will provide us with a full account of the 


Arabic schools of science and their text-books which at- 


tracted scholars in the twelfth century to Toledo and 
Seville, though we greatly fear this side of the sub- 
ject is still unstudied. The words ‘‘ alchemy ’’ and 
‘‘ astrology” have frightened the orthodox scholar, 
who forgets that a work on alchemy was one of the 
earliest to be translated from the Arabic, and that the 
Physics of Aristotle were valued because they provided 
the key to an understanding of the constitution of 
matter, and thus to the secrets of the composition of 
metals and medicines. Feudalism is treated of in his 
accustomed masterly way by Prof. Vinogradoff : it was 
the unequalled material for the study of its history we 
in England possess that first brought him among us, 
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and it is in England that, after many years’ study, he 
finds its earliest documents and simplest working. Here 
again we should suggest that illustrations, not of fact, 
‘of course, but of feudal feeling, might have been drawn 
from early French romance; for romance preserves 
custom even when it transfigures it. 
We come now to two chapters on ‘ Learning and 
Literature,’ by the Provost of Eton, which in fifty 
give us the history of scholarship from the 
break-up of classical civilization to the twilight before 
the re-introduction of science from the Mohammedan 
world. No one but himself could have written it, and 
its simplicity and clarity are so great, that it demands 
a considerable knowledge of the subject to see how 
consummate an exposition we have before us. The 
first chapter takes us up to the time of Bede, examining 
i: turn the contributions of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Ireland and Britain to the scanty learning of the early 
Dark Ages. From the first come Cassiodorus and 
Gregory the Great; Spain gave us the encyclopedia of 
the next six centuries, the great ‘ Etymologies’ of 
Isidore of Seville, followed by a chain of interesting 
writers till the Moorish invasion put an end to literary 
enterprise. Gaul was notable for the ‘ Historia Fran- 
corum’ of Gregory of Tours, some wonderful trans- 
lations from the Greek—‘‘ Ardtou phainémena ”’ is 
rendered ‘‘ Arati ea quae videntur,’’ and a still more 
wonderful grammarian, Virgilius Maro Grammaticus, 
who describes twelve Latinities, of which at least ten 
have never existed, and cites three Virgils and three 
Lucans, none of them identifiable with the poets we 
know. Yet he is quoted as an authority by Aldhelm and 
Bede, as well as by'the Irish grammarians. Of this writer 
we may add that the notion of Arabic influence on his 
work is not now entertained by any responsible scholar. 
The most interesting part of the chapter is Dr. James’s 
examination of the problem of the classical culture of 
Ireland, in which he re-states old arguments and 
adduces new ones, principally from the occurrence in 
Irish writings of apocryphal legends unknown to Latin 
Europe. His conclusion is, that with some knowledge 
ot Greek, ‘‘ during the latter part of the seventh 
century, it was in Ireland that the thirst for knowledge 
was keenest, and the work of teaching was most actively 
carried on.’’ In Britain there was learning of the same 
standard then, but confined to a smaller area, and when 
later on Theodore and Hadrian brought their Greek 
learning to Anglo-Saxon England, their first-fruits were 
two marvels of learning for their time, Aldhelm and 
Bede. Dr. James gives us an interesting explanation 
of the legend of Virgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, who has 
been dignified into an early martyr for science. The 
following chapter, tracing European culture from Bede 
to Gerbert, is as valuable, but quite naturally less fresh 
to the general reader. The volume closes with Mr. 
Lethaby’s chapter on ‘ Byzantine and Romanesque 
Arts.’ If there is a more learned writer on the subject, 
ora clearer expounder of either theory or practice in the 
arts Mr. Lethaby handles, we have yet to learn of his 
existence. The study of early Christian art may be 
said to have been re-cast under the influence of the dis- 
coveries of recent years, and we welcome the author’s 
suggestion of Byzantinesque as a name for the whole 
range of that art while under the influence of a common 
tradition. From architecture we are conducted in turn 
to books, mosaics, paintings; the dates of the English 


‘crosses are reviewed, and their bearing on Irish art 


discussed, and then Romanesque is taken up with the 
foreshadowing of Gothic it affords. 

As usual, there is an excellent index, and seventy-five 
closely printed pages of bibliography. We congratu- 
late the editors on the success with which what amounts 
to a re-start of this monument of international scholar- 
ship has been made. 


[Attention is called to the literary, chess and 
acrostic competitions on page 347, and to the prizes 
offered in connection therewith. Ed. SRI 


AN OLD QUARREL 


A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By Karl Mantzius. Volume VI. 
Duckworth. 28s. net. 


R. MANTZIUS was a Danish actor who was also 

a student. How good an actor we do not know; 
judging from the inverse ratio of his scholarship, we 
should say better than Goethe, and worse than 
Macready. This last volume contains a survey of the 
European stage cleared for the final battle between 
Classicism and Romanticism. In England this is the 
period of the Kembles, Sheridan and Kean; in France 
of Talma and Frédéric Lemaitre; in Germany of Goethe, 
Schiller, the little Court Theatre at Weimar and Ludwig 
Devrient. Mantzius stopped at exactly that point 
where we most wish he had continued. Clairon belongs 
to Volume V. Volume VI tells us something of Mile 
Duschenois and of Mlle George, but deliberately 
ignores Rachel who ‘‘ aroused an enthusiasm, un- 
looked-for and in that age almost unnatural, for her 
hero Racine, whom the Romantics at least had firmly 
believed to be safely buried for good and all.’’ This, 
of course, is the great mistake of the professors and of 
all who herd themselves into schools and cliques and 
coteries. The best of its kind can never be ‘“ safely 
buried,’’ provided the kind be not valueless. Phédre 
still remains the greatest rédle for a French actress, as 
Mme Bernhardt is capable of showing to-day. But 
the design of the book does not include her. It stops 
short at Lemaitre, the only actor criticized by Mantzius 
whom the present-day reader could have seen. Of 
Macready and Mounet-Sully the barest hint, of our own 
Irving nothing. This is perhaps to blame this book for 
not being another; our point is the natural disappoint- 
ment that such admirable discrimination, such wealth 
of detail and illustration, the whole set out with so 
much distinction, should stop short of the period which 
would have enabled the reader to exercise his own 
critical faculties concurrently with the author. 

After all, this old dispute of classicism and roman- 
ticism is grown something musty, and we are tired of 
that scarlet waistcoat which Gautier wore at the first 
performance of ‘ Hernani,’ ninety odd years ago. 
Balzac, Berlioz, Piccini, Gérard de Nerval were in that 
crowd, which took itself with a seriousness the present- 
day world of letters has lost. Were even the English 
Poet-Laureate to break new ground in the theatre, it is 
hard to imagine the stalls invaded by a mob of Georgians 
inappropriately attired. Possibly the theatre has sunk 
beneath the consciousness of schools; perhaps play- 
wrights are more individual than they were. Perhaps 
we do not recognize a school till it is past. To what 
‘‘ism’’ will a future Mantzius assign Mr. Shaw? The 
pursuit, then, of this old quarrel has not much interest 
for us to-day. Its tenour should form part of the 
equipment of all dramatic critics, who will be interested 
and amused to read once more about Weimar, Goethe, 
Caroline Jagemann and the poodle-dog. Our young 
poets, painters and musicians may learn containment 
from this volume, and know that their frenzies and 
tumults will subside with their schools, and that those 
who in their kind were good will remain. Except to 
the pedant, schools in the theatre count for little. Who 
that remembers the exquisite emotion with which Bern- 
hardt, contrasting the guilty passion of Phédre with the 
love of Hippolyte and Aricie, would sigh : 

Tous les jours se levoient clairs et sereins pour eux, 
ever desired to know to what “‘ ism ”’ such wistfulness 
belonged? Who that has endured a gala performance 
at the Trocadero with Paul Mounet and Bartet mouth- 
ing ‘ Andromaque,’ could refrain from wishing that 
Racine had never been born? People go to the theatre 
to see acting. We will quote Bournonville’s descrip- 
tion of Lemaitre in Ducange’s ‘ Thirty Years, or The 
Life of a Gambler ’ : 


In this part he goes through all the stages of the gambling 
mania; sinks to poverty and crime, a ragged, crook-backed 
beggar, with nothing left of all that he once was—except his 
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expressive eyes. He is given a loaf, and told to cut as much 

off it as he wants; the first slice he puts into his pocket with a 

‘* pour ma famille ’’ that sets all hearts a-quiver; but when, 

later on, after committing a murder, he brings gold home to 

his wife, and replies to her anxious questioning with: “‘ Je l’ai 

trouvé,’? a murmur runs through the audience, as if an abyss 

had suddenly opened before their eyes. 
This, and not ‘‘ isms,”’ is the business of the actor. Or 
take the description of Ludwig Devrient’s Lear, so 
well within that great actor’s emotional comprehen- 
sion, yet so far beyond his physical powers that often 
he failed to get farther than the second act. Holtei 
gives an account of a performance during which 
Devrient fell down in a fit: 

The audience left quietly. I ran about in the street outside, 
driven by a deadly fear, keeping my eyes on the door by which 
the actors went out and in. - At last they brought him 
out, still dressed in the old king’s costume. It was a strange 
scene. The disordered clothing, the pale face, the bright sum- 
mer daylight—it was as if they were carrying a dead man from 
the battle-field. 

To read about such actors as these may cure the 
modern critic of the habit of applying the word 
‘“‘genius ’’ too loosely. Dr. Mantzius’s witty style 
may be inferred from his description of Miss Hopkins : 

The somewhat tiresome part of Maria (in ‘ The School for 
Scandal’) may be said to have fallen into suitable hands, 
since it was played by the at least equally tiresome Miss 
Hopkins, of whom it was remarked that she never drew either 
a smile or a tear from her audience. She was the daughter 
of the Drury Lane prompter, and afterwards became John 
Kemble’s wife, without thereby becoming in any notable degree 
a better actress. 

Altogether a most admirable book, of which we con- 
fess to finding the anecdotage the more entertaining 
part. It is difficult to credit that there ever was a 
period when the correct reply to ‘‘ Quelle heure est-il ?’’ 
was not ‘‘ Minuit,’’ but 

** Du haut de ma demeure, 
Seigneur, l’horloge enfin sonne la douziéme heure.”’ 
And we do not agree that great actors spring from the 
spiritual tendencies of their countries. In our view 
Coquelin and Charlie Chaplin are no more the result of 
the spiritual tendencies of their respective nations than 
Carpentier or James Braid. They are neither philoso- 
phers nor poets, but born actors. What sort of 
spiritual force was Edmund Kean that he could accept 
election as the Chief of the Huron tribe of Red Indians 
and go gallivanting about America with a ring through 
his nose? 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 


The Problem of Style. By J. Middleton Murry. 
Oxford University Press. 6s.6d. net. 


OME little time ago, in a speech on a literary occa- 

sion, Lord Crewe told a story about Lord Melbourne, 
which was too amusing to be lost. He reported that 
that down-right statesman, on being assured that 
Carlyle had ‘‘a most striking and original style,” 
briefly replied, ‘‘ Damn your original authors: I hate 
’em.’’ There is always a section of the public which 
does not want to hear about ‘“ striking ’’ modes of 
writing, but wishes to be informed, instructed or 
scolded without having its attention drawn to the 
mode in which that is done. But the professional 
author will never let these persons alone, he is for 
ever dwelling on the methods and the manners, and, in 
short, is more interested in taking the musical-box to 
pieces and putting it together again, than in leaning 
back and listening to the tune. It is wonderful how 
many writers insist on giving us their opinions about 
‘* style,’? and how little advance any of them make 
towards laying down a clear system of principles. Here 
is Mr. Middleton Murry joining the company, and he 
has written a little book in which a great many things 
are said, some of them just, others not so sound, about 
the structure of literary expression, but which, at the 
end, leaves us very much where we stood before. Mr. 
Murry has enjoyed talking about literary form, in 
which he takes a great interest, and has made a number 


of quotations, some of them apposite, in illustration of 
what his own tastes happen to be, but he has Provided 
us _ no new key to what he calls the problem of 
style. 

The chapters of this book were delivered as lectures 
during the Summer Term of last year at Oxford, 
are well adapted to excite the interest of youthful 
listeners, and they are pleasantly devoid of pedantry 
The lecturer repeated the more famous definitions of 
style, the best of which, no doubt, is Buffon’s “ le style 
c’est l’homme méme.’’ Buffon perceived, and 
the first to point out clearly, that personal idiosyncrasy 
of expression is the primary element which distinguishes 
one author from another. It would seem that this was 
a very obvious conclusion, but it does not appear to 
have occurred to anyone before Buffon. Mr. Mur 
considers that to say of an author that he has not a 
style is to condemn him, but he is hampered by the feel- 
ing that the idiosyncrasy may be an unpleasant one. 
Perhaps the difficulty is that ‘‘ style ’’ is regarded as a 
term of praise, whereas it may be one involving blame. 
De Quincey, for instance, has a manner entirely his 
own, revealing great individuality, but to a large degree 
it is an unpleasant manner, not to be praised without 
great reserve nor imitated at all. Mr. Murry’s taste 
about modern prose-writers does not strike us as par- 
ticularly sound, but as being curiously coloured by 
prejudice. He admires Mr. H. G. Wells, and gives 
prominence to his name. Now, the invention and 
variety, the courage and vivacity of Mr. Wells are ad- 
mirable, but in our opinion the main defect of that very 
clever author is that he has no distinction as a writer. 
If his style approached his fancy or his ingenuity, he 
would be a great figure in literature, but unfortunately 
it does not. The same can be said, with considerable 
modification, of Gissing, who is another of Mr. Murry’s 
favourites. These partialities, and others even more 
glaring, point to a certain muddle in Mr. Murry’s mind 
between content and manner. 

The best pages in this little book are those which 
treat of passages in Shakespeare, of whom Mr. Murry 
has evidently made a close study. It is difficult to 
praise Shakespeare too much, and yet perhaps Mr. 
Murry has allowed his mind to rest more exclusively 
than is wise on the qualities which adorn the greatest 
of all poets. To this obsession, for such it almost is, 
may be due some of the unfavourable estimates which 
he has formed of other writers. The divine simplicity 
and audacity of Shakespeare lead him to undervalue 
those great elements of excellence in style, dignity and 
grace. His insensibility to the former makes him even 
painfully unjust to Milton, of whom he says things 
strangely unintelligent. He pretends that in ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ Milton ‘“‘ all but 
killed ’’ the English language, and he dares to exclaim 
that if there is life in Shakespeare, ‘‘ there is death in 
Milton.’’ These were not wholesome paradoxes to 
exhibit to the undergraduates of Oxford, who, it is to 
be hoped, will not take them to heart. Again, the 
element of grace does not appeal to Mr. Murry. Ina 
volume on style, to find not a word about Addison, not 
a word about Sterne, no tribute whatever to Stevenson, 
is disconcerting. Mr. Middleton Murry displays a 
mind, acutely cultivated in some directions, but ap- 
parently unfurnished in others. He lacks breadth of 
sympathy, and we doubt whether his manifest interest 
in literary problems.is founded on any great love of 
literature for its own sake. 


A NEW WAY OF ARCTIC TRAVEL 


The Friendly Arctic. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Macmillan. 30s. net. ; 


R. STEFANSSON’S combination of cheerful 
optimism with literary ability has enabled him to 
make a very notable contribution to the literature of 
Polar exploration. He has a long and most interesting 
story to tell, and he tells it in the best of all fashions, 
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simply and lucidly without the least attempt at fine 
writing. There is hardiy,a dull page in the whole 
seven hundred, and one’s only quarrel with the book is 
that it is too long to read at a single sitting and too fas- 
cinating to be easily laid aside. 

The remarkable expedition here described began in 
1913 and lasted for five and a half years, during which 
Mr. Stefansson and his companions explored more than 
100,000 square miles of previously unknown regions. 
Mr. Stefansson holds the world’s record, as General 
Greely said, for continuous Polar service. His con- 
spicuous success is due to his adoption of a new prin- 
ciple, that of living on the country. All previous Polar 
explorers were handicapped by what seemed to be the 
fundamental necessity of carrying supplies of food and 
fuel with them, so that the length of a journey was 
roughly limited by half the amount which could be car- 
ried, since enough had to be kept for the return to the 
pase. Peary’s successful journey to the North Pole 
was made under these conditions. He started with 
nineteen dog-sledges loaded with food and fuel, sending 
team after team back as each sledge was emptied, and 
finally was left with three loaded sledges within strik- 
ing distance of the Pole. His base was about as far 
from the Pole as London is from Edinburgh, and he 
admitted that, if the Pole had been a hundred miles 
further away, he could not have reached it. Any slight 
miscalculation or exceptional weather conditions threat- 
ened disaster to such an expedition, as in Captain 
Scott’s case. It was generally held, as Peary pointed 
out in his last public address, that the limit of the dog- 
and-sledge method had been reached, and that the final 
exploration of the apparently inaccessible regions lying 
on the Alaska side of the Pole would have to be done by 
the aeroplane or the submarine. 

During his second Polar expedition, 1908-1912, Mr. 
Stefansson came to the conclusion that the difficulties 
of prolonged Arctic travel were largely due to this sup- 
posed necessity of bringing in the explorer’s supplies 
from outside. 
described in a previous book, had familiarized him with 
the practical problems of Arctic life; he had become an 
expert hunter, had learnt all the possibilities of the 
snow house and the skin boat, and had realized that 
“the frozen North ’’ might be transmuted into ‘‘ the 
friendly Arctic.’’ Previous explorers, of course, had 
realized that pemmican and tinned milk could be eked 
out by seal-meat and carribou; Mr. Stefansson deter- 
mined to cut himself loose from his base and depend 
entirely upon local resources. Eskimos and white ex- 
plorers agreed in denying the existence of seals in the 
great frozen ocean which surrounds the North Pole— 
the seal being, of course, the ideal source of both food 
and fuel. Mr. Stefansson argued that the minute 
organisms on which the seal feeds become more abun- 
dant in the sea-water as one goes further north, and 
that it was therefore only reasonable to suppose that 
seals were at least as numerous in the waters surround- 
ing the Pole as in the coastal regions inhabited by. his 
Eskimo friends. | He determined to put this theory to 
the test by a journey across the ice of the Beaufort Sea, 
from the north-western point of Canada to Banks Is- 
land. To this end he persuaded the Canadian Govern- 
ment to provide funds for a very well-equipped 
expedition, and left Cape Nome with three ships in July, 
1913. . The largest ship, with most of the scientific 
equipment, was nipped in the ice and carried helplessly 
away to ultimate shipwreck. 

Mr. Stefansson had considerable difficulty in getting 
off on his own trip, which the majority of his white 
companions, like his Eskimo friends, regarded as 
simply an elaborate plan for committing suicide. But 
his zeal communicated itself at last to some of his fol- 
lowers, and with two picked men, six dogs, and rations 
for thirty days he set out on a journey which lasted 
nearly six months before he reached the ship which 
had gone round to meet him at Banks Island. The 
result was a triumphant vindication of his theory; both 
men and dogs arrived fatter and healthier than they 


His long stay among the Eskimos, . 


were at starting, though it must be admitted that the 
party was down to its last two days’ food before the 
first seal was captured. Mr. Stefansson characteristic- 
ally apologizes for having put dogs and men on short 
rations. ‘‘ We would never again,’’ he says, ‘‘ be so 
sceptical of the bounties of the Arctic as to begin limit- 
ing our eating while we had a week’s store ahead.’’ 
It is not often that one finds an explorer so calmly ready 
to peril reputation as well as life on the truth of .an in- 
ference. In Polar work, as Mr. Stefansson justly ob- 
serves, temperament is more important than physique. 
Though he writes so plainly and modestly about his- 
achievements, the bare facts make the narrative as 
thrilling as any romance. He has a remarkable faculty 
of vivifying his story and of sketching character, 
whether of Americans or Norwegians or Eskimos, polar 
bears or caribou or dogs. His own character is the 
only one that he does not deliberately sketch. But it 
shines through his simple straightforward language as 
that of the ideal explorer, cool and confident, self-reliant 
and foreseeing, 
strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TAGORE 


Creative Unity. By Rabindranath Tagore. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. net. - 


| would not be fanciful to perceive in prose the 
separate language of nations and in poetry the joint 
language of humanity. The earliest speech had the 
rhythm and fundamental simplicity of poetry; only as 
speech developed and was distributed over the tracts of 
the world did it attain the idiosyncrasies of prose both 
in manner and material. That is why the translation of 
poetry is a mistake. Translated, it retains a certain 
documentary value, but what it possessed of universal 
value the language it is translated into either already 
possesses or is not yet ripe for. Correspondingly we 
find more value in Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s new 
volume of collected prose essays than in all the volumes 
of his poetry. His prose clearly and beautifully renders 
for us the specific philosophies of the great races for 
whom he is the spokesman; his poetry enables us to see 
through a glass darkly what has already, ever since our 
own Romantic Movement began, been vouchsafed to us 
in clear light by English poet after poet. 

The very quality of his prose (whether first written in 
English or translated, as his poetry invariably is, by 
himself) has a real freshness and masculinity : 


The bare facts about April are alternate sunshine and 
showers; but the subtle —— of shadows and lights, = 


murmurs and movements, in April, give us not mere s 

sensation, but unity of joy, as does music. 

But the importance of these essays is far more than 
stylistic. They are the interpretation of an alien and 
antique philosophy by one who deeply understands the 
processes of our own mind. The aloofness of the 
Oriental enables him to solve the problem of the artist’s 
attitude to his art in a manner we, blinded by the mists 
of our own energy, are not capable of. ‘‘The subject of 
art,” he declares, ‘‘ is the material wealth for the sake 
of which poetry should never be tempted to barter her 
soul, even though the temptation should come in the 
name and shape of public good or some usefulness.” 
For between the artist and his art must be that perfect 
detachment which is ‘‘ the pure medium of love.” 

To Tagore, the history of the Northmen of Europe is 
resonant with the clamours of sea and land; the sea 


'‘* was the challenge of untamed nature to the indomit- 


able human soul.” Thus the European Dualism was 
established which stands so clearly contrasted with the 
Monism of India, that vast country where the long level 
tracts established no barrier between the life of men and 
the life that permeates the universe. In Shakespeare, 
the essential European among writers, nature is either 
hostile and monstrous, or, more usually, a decorative 
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distraction from the frivolities of courts, a background 
for the serenading of high-born lovers. Milton empha- 
sizes the arrogant sectarianism of man as conceived by 
the Western mind. In the proud bower of our first 
parents 
Bird, beast, insect or worm 
Durst enter none, such was their awe of man. 

It was the philosophy of India, newly discovered in 
Germany, and travelling thence to all the poetries of 
Europe, that turned Wordsworth and Shelley to a pro- 
founder wisdom. 

At a time when the futures of our own country and 
of India depend so largely on a clear mutual understand- 
ing, let at least the artists and philosophers begin to 
understand, in the hope that the politicians may follow 
after. Least of all will Tagore tolerate the Western 
misconception of Buddhism, which is not, he declares 
with gravity and eloquence, a mere moral code leading 
to the path of extinction. ‘‘ The religious enthusiasm 
which cannot be bound within any daily ritual, but over- 
flows into adventures of love and beneficence, must have 
in its centre that element of personality which rouses the 
whole soul.” With a beautiful and memorable symbol, 
‘* The oil has to be burnt,” he declares, ‘‘ not for the 
purpose of diminishing it, but for the purpose of giving 
light to the lamp.” 

Educationists will find of the greatest interest 
Tagore’s proposals for the foundation of an Indian Uni- 
versity, to be based upon a school already founded by 
himself in Bengal. It is to achieve through learning 
the harmony of India in a manner which recalls the pro- 
posals for the harmony of Europe formulated by Mr. 
Benchara Branford in his ‘ Janus and Vesta.’ The arts 
and cultures of India are to be co-ordinated with the 
sciences of the West. But this is not all. The students, 
after the fashion of the old tapovanas, or forest schools, 
are to combine with the villages surrounding the Uni- 
versity in the cultivation of land, the breeding of sheep, 
the pressing of oil from oil-seeds. Here is neither the 
time nor the place to consider the feasibility of this 
suggestion. We can only declare our feeling that the 
day wiil be no less happy for England than for India 
when it comes into fruition, 

In this examination of a volume we consider the most 
important yet published by its eminent author, we have 
purposely omitted to examine Tagore as pure philo- 
sopher. Here frequently he is hazy and contradictory 
in doctrine as he is confused in metaphor. What can 
we make, for instance, of the assertion that beauty is 
‘‘ the self-offering of the One to the other One?” A 
dualism of Ones is too mystical for our crass intelli- 
gence. He can be arbitrary with the most swash- 
buckling of Occidentals. Why is poetry any more a 
universalization of the particular than a particularization 
of the universal? What else, indeed, than the second 
of these is the whole craft of imagery? Yet the inter- 
pretative and constructive value of these essays is so 
considerable that such matters are reduced to a mere 
technical nicety. 


FOR YOUTH ONLY 


Little Essays of Love and Virtue. By Havelock 
Ellis. Black. 6s. net. 


N the preface to these essays Mr. Havelock Ellis 

utters a wise and kindly warning that the book has 
primarily been written for youths and girls, to whose 
judgment he prefers to leave the question as to whether 
‘* it is suitable to be placed in the hands of older people. 
It might only give them pain.” At first sight this warn- 
ing, given not without a smile, might seem to be the 
pardonable jest of a grave writer. But the subject of 
the book touches the very core of conduct and of hon- 
esty so delicately and with such firm persistence that 
the man of settled habits, strict opinions and fixed prin- 
ciples will approach it at his peril, unless his armour of 
self-defence be perfectly impenetrable. For whereas 


most books on the subject of love and virtue are written 


1 April 192. 


from the negative standpoint of fear, serving to console 
and solidify middle-age and to frighten the dreams of 
youth, this book on the contrary is positive and Creative, 
and will serve, like all the work of Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
to give substance and encouragement to the dreams of 
youth and to scare middle-age to a fury of self-protec. 
tion. The very names of the essays—‘ The Love. 
rights of Women,’ ‘ The Play-Function of Sex,’ ‘ The 
Objects of Marriage ’—might pierce even good armoyr 
unpleasantly. It becomes refreshing to remember that 
youth is not always a mere matter of years, and to re. 
member Thoreau’s 

Olympian bards who sung 

Divine ideas below 

Which always find us young 

And always keep us so. 

Where Mr. Ellis differs from other labourers in the 
vineyard is that he is not merely a specialist of Euro 
pean reputation in the psychology of sex, but he hap. 
pens also to be a fine critic of literature. He is able to 
appreciate with the same sensitive and supple insight 
the life and work of men so various as St. Francis and 
Casanova, Huysmans and Tolstoi, Ibsen and G 
Chapman, Nietzsche and Herbert Spencer, Diderot and 
Cowley, Remy de Gourmont and Walter Pater. His 
study of Nietzsche was the first to appear in England; 
it remains the best, the most perceptive and the most 
judicious, more informing even than the work of George 
Brandes, Nietzsche’s discoverer and friend. Therefore 
in these essays dealing with such vital homely topics 
as parents and children, or husbands and wives, a sensi- 
tive insight is applied to essential problems of all human 
life; an insight, fortified by prodigious knowledge and 
enlivened by the vision of an artist, so that they are 
cleaned from the dust of familiarity and commonplace, 
and glow once more with beauty and life. The power 
of spring is in the book: the heavenly power which 
‘* makes all things new.”’ 

Spring is in the air. We are passing from the old 
order to the new. The older order stated: ‘‘ Mar- 
riage is a devout and religious relationship, the pleas- 
ures derived from it should be restrained and serious, 
mixed with some severity.’’ In this book, beautiful and 
wise voice is given to the new order which humanity 
painfully strives to attain: the voice speaks definitely 
and surely in words that have been sung by Blake and 
Shelley and Meredith. 

Lovers in their play—when they have been liberated from 
the traditions which bound them to the trivial or the gross 
conception of play in love—are thus moving amongst the 
highest human activities, alike of the body and of the soul. 
They are passing to each other the sacramental chalice of 
that wine which imparts the deepest joy that men and women 
can know. 

The distance to be traversed is far; but the world is 
weary of hatred and destruction and is beginning to 
realize that when love is suppressed hate takes love’s 
place; and that the least regulated orgies of love seem 
innocent beside the orgies of hate. Thus, the book 
urges revolution : not a political revolution which can 
bring with it only ruin, distress and despair, but a 
revolution which can occur at any time and under any 
government, which only our laziness or dishonesty need 
retard; a revolution where alone revolution can be 
genuine, lasting and beneficent—namely, within our 
own hearts. 


SWINBURNE’S HOME 


The Home Life of Swinburne. By Clara Watts 
Dunton. Philpot. 15s. net. 


WO men friends (one very deaf) have been living 

together for some years; writers, wrapped up in 
their work and their books and themselves; a school- 
girl enters the house, wins the heart of the more prac- 
tical friend, makes free of his library, and finally 
becomes his wife. Gossip waits with watching eyes to 
observe what form the inevitable disaster will take, but 
no disaster occurs. Small wonder on gossip, ar 

disappointment, should have emitted many recor 
i dane The Pines, in which incredulity or discreet 
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amusement seasons adulation. It happened, however, 
that the girl had instinctive delicacy and the perception 
to ize the beauty of the friendship. She pos- 
sessed that rare quality, intelligence in love, which alone 
can surmount the many daily difficulties that catch 
at friends in the same house; and with the aid of that 

cious intelligence she has written an account of this 
home life, for which all lovers of Swinburne or of friend- 
ship or of English poetry will be grateful. The achieve- 
ment is not less beautiful and memorable that there is 
no hint or suggestion anywhere in the pages of any 
achievement at all. The book is a simple and unas- 
suming account of happy days; a truthful and genuine 
book which could only have been written by a gentle 
woman with no trace of self-importance. 

The appreciation of the two men is finely balanced; 
there is no straining after impartiality or judgment; no 
high talk or critical posing; Mrs. Watts-Dunton sets 
down her memories with the simple truth, miscalled 
simplicity, and the characters in the story emerge 
human, homely and living. The life was bound to lure 
to its light the hirelings of gossip in every guise, and it 
is perhaps to be regretted that she pays them even the 
little heed she does; the sorry tribe might well have 
been dismissed with the one devastating word (coined 

Swinburne on a memorable visit with her to inspect 
his hawthorns in blossom), the routing word, polypseu- 
donymuncle, which he gravely explained to mean: ‘‘ a 
horrible little sewer-rat who has been convicted under 
a hundred aliases,’’ and possesses the knack, we are 
left to infer, of thriving upon conviction. 

In hawthorn time the heart grows light 
The world is sweet in sound and sight. 

Swinburne loved the hawthorns, as Chaucer loved 
daisies. ‘‘ In his wanderings over Wimbledon Com- 
mon and Putney Heath he cultivated the acquaintance 
of trees as other men cultivate the acquaintance of their 
fellow-creatures.’’ His enthusiasm for May was more 
speedily infectious, we gather, than his enthusiasm for 
Dickens; and he easily induced his sister-in-law, as he 
called her, to come and inspect them six months after 
her marriage. 

I found that he knew each one separately and individually, 

as one knows old friends. . . When he got to one “4 

hawthorn of divine loveliness he paused for a long time in 

front of it and drew in long deep breaths - . and softly 

and repeatedly ejaculated, “‘ Ah-h-h”’ . . . “* This is one I 

especially want you to see. Of course it is rather too big for 

a hawthorn.” . . . Before he turned to leave, he took 

off his hat and gravely saluted the big beauty of the hawthorn 

tribe. . . After some quick walking and occasional jumping 
of ditches he halted me in front of a short, stumpy, and very 

bushy tree, perfectly white in its mantle of blossom. . . 

“Now, is not thet a little duck? ” 

In the same spirit Chaucer in the fourteenth century 
rose early in the morning to see the daisies, his flower 
of all flowers, open with the light 

That blisful sighte softeneth al my sorwe 
So glad am I when that I have presence 
Of it, to doon it alle reverence. 

The memory broods with satisfaction over many 
other gracious pictures which throw a delicate and 
homely light upon the chorus-souled boy-priest, as 
Swinburne calls the poet in his poem of ‘ Siena’: of 
the perilous lighting of his three candles from the gas- 
Jet; of his bag of twenty sovereigns, lying on his manu- 
scripts in the unlocked cupboard; of the five bright new 
pennies which he obtained each Monday from Miss 
Frost at the paper-shop; of his courtly manners; of his 
reckless disregard of the weather; of his careful choice 
of presents; of the terrible moment when he was read- 
ing to his sister-in-law the dedication of his works to her 
husband, and he put such ferocity into the now famous 
imprecation against the bat-like, mole-like creature for 
whom books are not living things, that the poor lady 
was fain to feel that he positively must have her in his 
mind—on these and many more the memory broods, but 
above all upon the pervading spirit of reverent friendli- 
ness in which the whole homelife was lived, and which 
breathes from the book itself with the refreshing sweet- 
ness of hawthorns on a sunny morning. 


XUM 


MR. HUTCHINSON ON EVOLUTION 


The Fortnightly Club. By Horace Hutchinson. 
Murray. 12s. net. 


H ORATIUS HUTCHINSONUS sic cogitavit. Mr. 
Hutchinson is more modest than Bacon, and 
thinks that the ordinary reader is likely to be ‘‘ bored 
by philosophical disquisitions." He has accordingly 
devised a slender but agreeable framework of fiction as 
the setting for his ideas on man, on nature, and on 
human life. The Fortnightly Club, of which he is 
content to pose as merely the secretary and the humble 
reporter, is a collection of old University friends ‘‘ who 
had formed the pleasant habit of dining together and 
discussing all things in heaven and earth.” Its central 
figure is a certain Professor Launceston, an eminent 
biologist and physicist with a bad temper and a talent 
for contradiction, who delivers a series of addresses 
which insensibly develop into ‘‘ a thought-out plan of 
the way and purpose of the evolution of human terres- 
trial life.” The other interlocutors—an old-fashioned 
geologist of the Spencerian school, a rising M.P., a 
puzzle-headed man about town, a mathematician of 
European repute, a successful physician—play but a 
small part in the discussions which follow, but are con- 
venient lay figures for the display of Professor Launce- 
ston’s mordant humour. As in all his books, Mr. 
Hutchinson shows himself to be an individual thinker 
and an entertaining writer. Professor Launceston’s 
main thesis is an attack on the uniformitarian aphorism, 
Natura nihil facit per saltum. He maintains that there 
are two great breaks in the history of terrestrial evolu- 
tion—the appearance of life and the appearance of 
mind. For each of these he holds it necessary to pos- 
tulate something in the nature of a special act of crea- 
tion, analogous to that which set the whole of the 
world-machine in motion at the beginning. He suggests 
that we may be on the verge of a third break, of a 
nature as yet inconceivable. Those who are interested 
in such speculations will find Mr. Hutchinson’s book 
marked by lightly worn learning and ingenious thought. 
To our mind the best thing in it is the chapter called 
‘ The Universal Cinematograph,’ which works out one 
of M. Camille Flammarion’s ideas in an extremely 
entertaining and suggestive fashion. 


ADVICE 


The Looking Glass. By Frank Crane. The Bod- 
ley Head. 6s. net. 


ERE we have a little over a hundred meditations 

by one who tells us that he is a large part of him 
English and a part American. The difficulty that a 
thorough democrat like Dr. Crane must meet in writing 
down his opinions for publication is that there is a kind 
of inconsistency, or the risk of it, in continually telling 
us to trust our own judgment and live our own lives, 
while at the same time giving us a thousand little bits 
of very dogmatic advice as to what we ought to think. 
Human nature, according to our author, does not re- 
quire leading or coddling or punishing. There are too 
many preachers about. But here comes along yet 
another one, with a marked personality, too, which we 
feel is pressing us on every page. We should not be 
surprised to hear that the good doctor is something of 
a bore in company on occasions, but with an enchant- 
ing distance between us we can forgive him, and cheer- 
fully meditate on what he has to say. Certainly such a 
book is far more interesting than the stuff too often 
dealt out by the Church. No modern clergyman seems 
capable of making the practice of meditation attractive. 
This is partly due to the idea that to be spiritual you 
must be a little inhuman and apart from life—a strange 
idea, indeed, for professors of a belief in an incarnation 
of God, but unfortunately a prevalent one. Dr. Crane 
is nothing if not human and up to date. He is walking 
about in and out of our streets and homes, our council 
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houses and our factories, all the time and never losing 
his hold on the eternal verities. Here and there we are 
impatient of a fad that obtrudes itself, or we pull away 
our shoulders lest we should feel that we are ‘‘ being 
done good to.’’ But on the whole we enjoy the book. 


Fiction 
THREE THRILLERS 


A Year and a Day. By Guy Thorne. Ward, 
Lock. 7s. net. 


The Secret of the Silver Car. By Wyndham 
Martin. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Moreton Mystery. By Elizabeth Dejeans. 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


ERE are three detective novels which should find 

plenty of readers, although they are not particu- 
larly good examples of their school. Mr. Guy Thorne’s 
plot is the most intricately constructed, although we 
believe it to be beyond possibility. Mr. Martin’s nar- 
rative method, on the other hand, is greatly superior to 
that of Mr. Thorne; simpler, crisper and more direct. 
When Viscount Blanchemain (in ‘ A Year and a Day ’) 
was found stabbed within an inch of his life, and re- 
luctantly admitted that he had been attacked by his 
younger brother, Peter de Beauvais, there was no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of his story. Blanche- 
main, a man of high character, could have had no 
motive for inventing such a charge; while Peter, a re- 
tired naval officer and a good deal of a rip, was notori- 
ously in financial difficulties. Off then he went, 
protesting, to prison, with a good chance of being 
hanged presently, should the victim die of his wounds 
within a year. Who (save those who know that a 
man is not given such a Christian name without good 
cause) could have suspected cousin Zachary of this 
wicked act? He had an unshakable alibi, and in any 
case it was inconceivable that Blanchemain could have 
mistaken him for his own brother, a man, too, of quite 
different appearance. There seemed no question that 
justice had been done; yet two members of the public 
remained unconvinced—that scholarly actor and crim- 
inologist, L. H. Bracebridge, known to all since his 
Oxford days as L.H., and his even more acute brother, 
Henry. It did not take them long, we warrant you, 
to pierce to the marrow of the mystery, and, with a 
quaint device, to tempt the would-be murderer into hav- 
ing another go at the unfortunate viscount, this time, 
however, with weapons that had been previously ren- 
dered harmless, and before concealed witnesses. In a 
scene of the loftiest melodrama the wretched creature 
finds himself confronted by a host of accusers. The 
game is up, and he is led away to the cold comfort of 
the cell now vacated by his ill-used cousin. The author 
lays on his colours with a full brush, and an innocent 
habit of italicizing all the more-important phrases is 
quite in keeping with the general style of the tale. 

‘ The Secret of the Silver Car’ is less closely knit. 
There are, in fact, several puzzles in it, each of which is 
solved in turn before proceeding to the next one. We 
cannot approve of this method, which is more suitable 
to the baldness of every-day life than to the stimulating 
maze of a police-novel. Of these mysteries we found 
that concerned with the identity of ‘‘ Private Smith,” 
the hero’s companion in arms in Flanders, the most en- 
gaging. This part of the story takes place in England, 
which may account for our preference, for we confess 
that with the departure of the amateur detective to the 
castle of the wicked Count Michael in Hungary our 
prejudices were aroused. These foreign noblemen, with 
their hordes of obsequious retainers, their lovely and 
unscrupulous mistresses, and their scraps of outlandish 
tongues, destroy all our belief in the actuality of the 
events recorded. However, the hero certainly had ex- 
citements enough during his period of service as the 


1 April 1927 
Count’s chauffeur; and if his triumphant esca: 
land (with the inevitable ‘‘papers’’) was the rena 
good luck rather than good management, he had 
shown considerable ingenuity in his espionage on a 
villain. It may be remarked that there is printed on the 
wrapper of this novel an alleged indication of its subject; 
but as these explanatory phrases have nothing whateve; 
to do with what actually occurs in the book, we incline 
to the belief that they are only intended to add a further 
touch of mystery to Mr. Martin’s work. 

The scene of ‘ The Moreton Mystery ’ is laid 
in New York, and partly in a country-house not far 
from that city. The time is an advanced period of the 
war. The hero, Mr. Moreton, is a millionaire, with 
strong pro-British views, which he demonstrates by in- 
sulting foreign guests at his own table, and virtually 
disinheriting his wife, whom he believes to be under 
their influence. Despite these endearing perf. 
he bores us considerably, and we welcome the brighten. 
ing of the action which follows on his death—ostensibly 
by suicide. Through the exertions of his heiress (an 
adopted daughter rescued from an itinerant circus), his 
lawyer, and a private detective in his employ, the true 
causes of the tragedy are, after much research, ascer- 
tained. This part of the narrative is constructed with 
respectable, though not outstanding, ingenuity. The 
writing, moreover, is throughout above the average. 
But the characters have no human appeal, and never 
impress us as anything more than recognized fictiona* 
types, endowed here and there with slightly original 
qualities. Such value as the book possesses lies in its 
presentment of the endeavour to graft violently on a 
new civilization the customs which an old one retains 
from mere force of immemorial habit. Thus, the More. 
ton establishment has its butler, its lady’s maid, arid, 
we fancy, its wine-cellar. But at least the chaperon 
does not attempt to rear her head in these pages, as in 
some modern American fictions, and to a certain extent 
in real life. The ex-trapeze-girl is, for her part, laud- 
ably faithful to the authentic national tradition of in- 
dependence, limited only by regard to essential 
morality. 


The Highbrows. By C. E.M. Joad. Cape. 6s. 
net. 


S the title suggests, ‘ The Highbrows’ begins 

with a satire on prigs, those of the social reformer 
species being chiefly derided. There are tilts at work- 
ing-boys’ clubs, at the Oxford House mission, at Brit- 
tany reading parties of embryo prigs, at Fabian Society 
summer schools, and so on. The author’s weapon of 
attack resembles a sand-bag rather than a small sword; 
and the humour is at times elementary. We have 
never been able, for instance, to see the fun of giving 
one’s characters grotesque names, such as Pramp and 
Goppers; while jokes about disorders of the digestive 
organs are discarded by most of us when we leave our 
preparatory school. Yet, on the whole, the first half of 
the book makes amusing reading; and it is the more 
disappointing to find the social skit turning into a 
pamphlet, the speeches growing longer and longer, the 
reflections ever more frequent, until we are up to the 
neck in discussions on collectivism, sex, religion and 
all the usual contentious business. | Undeniably we 
agree with a good deal of what is said here on these 
matters; so should we agree that two and two make 
four, while denying that the proposition is a suitable 
theme for a work of fiction. In fact, like the famous 
letter, these instructive pages contain ‘‘ much that Is 
true... but what is true is not new.’’ The familiar 
arguments are imposingly paraded, the old authorities 
are quoted, and by the time Mr. Joad decides that he 
has had enough of it, his audience has had just a little 
too much. He has plenty of cleverness and vivacity, 
and it is a pity that he did not see fit to devote mort 
care to the construction of his story, and keep a firmer 
hand on his rebellious desire to impart information. On 
these points, we should add, he tries to disarm criticism 
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ti in a preface, that he has deliberately 
bY clied “himself on the most modern romancists, 


by 


whose errors he thus hopes to expose to the critics; 
but this, surely, should be described as an after-thought 


rather than a foreword. 


It is hard to imagine anyone 


getting out to write a book of eighty thousand words 


or so on a 
oke even the German schoolmaster who constructed 


aj 


a long pl 


plan which he despised. From so laborious 
easantry on the Schleswig-Holstein complica- 


tion might well recoil discouraged. 


Sabine and Sabina. By W.E. Norris. Hutchin- 


6d. net. 


son. 7S. 


T is impossible not to admire the resolution and 
Ie dienee of an author who voluntarily takes up the 
task of recording yet again, in ninety thousand words 
or so, and with no important variation, the matri- 
monial troubles of the self-willed girl who marries a 


reserved business-man, 


revolts from his apparent 


coldness and narrowness, becomes entangled with an 
immoral artist, and is finally brought, through disaster, 


to realize that her husband is an uncommonly 


fine 


fellow, and that she has subconsciously adored him 
all the time. When looking over the ingredients 
which await his skill, it would seem that the discour- 
aging question: ‘‘ Shall these bones live?’ must 
enter his mind and stay his hand. And the remark- 
¢able thing is that Mr. Norris has undeniably suc- 


ceeded in animating them. 


The characters—real 
le, all of them—are in no way remarkable. There 


is little attempt to analyse with any nicety the motives 
of their proceedings; indeed, there is no reason for 
doing so, as they are ordinary and comprehensible. 
Andalusia, where much of the action is laid, is a beau- 
tiful country, but the author describes it with no 
elaboration, although, with a few deft touches, he can 
suggest the charm of Granada, Ronda and Seville. 
He has, moreover, fallen into the serious technical 
error (one, however, of which Flaubert himself was 
guilty in the ‘ Sentimental Education’) of studying 
his heroine from the outside, through the eyes of a 
puzzled observer, for three-quarters of the book, and 
suddenly introducing a few chapters in which the 


author reveals the workings of her mind. 


Yet, all 


this being granted, the fact remains that he has 
written a natural and enjoyable story; one that we 
had no wish to hurry through perfunctorily, or leave 


before the tangle was satisfactorily unravelled. 


Its 


attraction may be partly due to the personality of the 
supposed narrator, Sabina’s warm-hearted, sensible 
godfather; partly to the unaffected ease of Mr. Nor- 
ris’s practised style. In any case, it is certainly there. 


Sembal. By Gilbert Cannan. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


Ii is difficult to diagnose the disease from which Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan is at present suffering. His latest 
novel ‘ Sembal ’ is the climax—we hope there is to be 
no successor in this kind—of a series of novels so jaun- 
diced that Mr. Cannan must have had as much misery 
in writing them as he inflicts upon his dwindling public 


in reading them. 


‘Mummery’ and ‘ Pink Roses’ 


were not so offensive as his latest novels, because they 
had the air of pot-boilers concocted to supply a deserv- 
ing working-man with a livelihood. There are gleams 
of verisimilitude in their characters, and though the 
dregs of the cup were bitter the brew was not wholly 
undrinkable, so long as you remembered that you did 
not come to Mr. Cannan for the milk of human or 


divine kindness. There was a recovery of 
Mr. Cannan’s energy and humane intelligence in ‘Time 
and Eternity.’ But ‘ Pugs and Peacocks’ and its 
sequel, ‘ Sembal,’ are neither novels nor lampoons nor 
propaganda. It is not merely that they devote them- 
selves to that limited section of the London intel- 
lectuals who conscientiously objected to the war. We 
can conceive M. Romain Rolland writing on such a 
theme a novel of passion and grandeur. Our com- 
plaint is that even these sharply particularized char- 
acters are treated not as flesh and blood, but as bundles 
of supercilious and sardonic talking-machines. 

Mr. Cannan is not alone in having suffered acutely in 
these late enormous catastrophes. We others have 
had our share in them. That is why we cannot diag- 
nose his disease as a mere residuum of war-shock. This 
gradual souring of his faculties has been in process for 
a long time. One suggestion at least it is possible to 
make—that such creative faculty as he still retains will 
never re-assume its power so long as he is content to 
transfer to his novels so ly and so undigestedly 
such figures as Sir Herbert Tree (of ‘ Mummery ’) or 
Mr. Bertrand Russell (the Melian Stokes of his two 
recent novels). 

Sembal himself is an East End Jew and an economist 
so direct and ruthless that he is a valuable adjunct to 
the party of conscientious objection. He falls in love 
with a young lady who condescends to mop up his spilt 
coffee at an evening party. Matty, unfortunately, is in 
love with Mr. Stckes, who has compromised her. Cor- 
roded by his despair, Sembal betrays the cause and, for 
finale, marries his rich West End cousin. Which of 
these main characters is least credibly described cannot 
easily be determined. We can at least hope that the 
author of ‘ Round the Corner ’ and ‘ Old Mole ’ has by 
now discovered that his present path is a somewhat 
noisome cul-de-sac. 


Competitions 
LITERARY COMPETITION. 


The first two subjects for a monthly Literary Competition are 
announced below. 
(a) A prize of Three Guineas will be awarded for the best criticism 
of ‘ Hamlet’ in the manner of a contemporary dramatic critic. 
The play is to be treated as the first performance in London 
of the work of an unknown provincial dramatist. The manner 
either of a specific well-known critic, or of modern critics in 
general, may be attempted, and the essay is not to exceed 500 
words in length. 
(b) A prize of Three Guineas will be awarded for a rhymed epistle 
from the shade of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in reproof of vers 
libre in genera! and Mr. Ezra Pound in particular. The poem 
should not exceed 24 lines. 

The following conditions are to be observed :— 

1. All entries must arrive at the SaturDay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Saturday, April 22, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week. 

. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


A prize will be given every week for the first correct solution 
of the current Acrostic and Chess problem. The prize will con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list on the next page. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 


Funds £25,746,000. Income £9,110,000 
Edinburgh: “%4 Princes Street 
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Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ’’; they will not be opened before Tuesday morning, so 
as to give country readers an equal chance with those in London. 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the issue following that in which the problem was set. ch 
competitor should indicate his choice when sending his solution. 

The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin } ony Nash & Grayson 
Isson 


Bale, Sons & Danie’ arrap Odhams Press 
Basil Blackwell Hodder & Stoughton Stanley Paul 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Putnam's 

bourne Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson mpson Low 
Collins John Lane, The Bodley yr & Blount 
Dent Head .P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Foulis Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Grant Richards Murray 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 21. 
By S. Scnusrer. 


Vai 
Va, dda y 


WHITE 


White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Revigw, and reach him by first post on April 4. 
PROBLEM No. 20 


Solution. 
BLACK : 
Any move. 


WHITE: 
(1) B-B6 
(2) Mates accordingly. 
Prosiem No. 19.—Correct from A. S. Mitchell, Albert Taylor, 
A. Lewis, Rev. S. W. Sutton, G. C. Hughes, C. O. Grimshaw, 
and G. V. Nixon-Smith. 
To CORRESPONDENTS 
E. J. B. Lroyp.—In No. 19, R-B5 ch. is met by K x R;; if 
then Q-K3, R x Q. 
E. R.—In No. 19, B-B5 is met by Kt (Kt5)-B3. 
H. P. (Dublin).—In No.. 18, your Q-Kt7 is met by B-Kt5. 
C. P. Davies.—Correct with No. 18. 


Tue Universitigs’ WEEK 


This began on the 20th ult. with a sixteen-board match be- 
tween the combined Universities and the Insurance Chess Club, 
the former winning by 11} to 43. The next day saw the com- 
bination fix>ting twenty boards against Hampstead, the result 
being a draw of ten games each. Still full of energy, a Univer- 
sities’ team stood up, on the Wednesday, to the redoubtable City 
of London, scoring a creditable win by 11 to 8; and the men 
from the seats of learning seem to have devoted Thursday to a 
much-needed rest. But the next day they once more appeared 
’ in the arena, this time for the annual match against each other. 
There were seven boards and after four hours’ play each side 
had scored 3 (Mr. Amos Burn adjudicating). The result of the 
match depends upon the adjudication of the seventh game.. The 
week was wound up with the match we referred to last Saturday, 
the Universities (once more combined) drawing against the Im- 
perial Chess Club with six games all—a period of strenuous, if 
bloodless, fighting. 

A new chess club, the ‘‘ Nestanglo,’’ has made its bow at St. 
George’s House, Eastcheap. The well-known player, Mr. A. J. 
Maas, is president, and Mr. F. J. L. Phillips, secretary and trea- 
surer. There is an entrance fee of ‘‘ four shillings for seniors 
and two shillings for juniors,’? and an annual subscription of 
half-a-crown. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 4. 


Solutions (and all correspondence relating thereto) should be 
addressed to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2, and should reach there not later than the 
first post on the Tuesday following the date of publication. 

Two RIVAL TEAMS WITH SINEWY ARMS COMPETE ; 
ONE WILL BOAST VICTORY, ONE MOURN DEFEAT. 
(Unless the judge declares it a dead heat). 


1 April 1922 


1.. Makes a fair show, but more it cannot claim 

2. Skilled general, and historian of old fame. _ 

3. Low forms of life that flourish on decay. 

4. A poet,—half of him we need to-day. 

5. Take it; some time, miss, it may serve your turn 
6. So named, he ought not to have much to learn, - 
7. Long must this wanderer his rudeness rue, 

8. ‘‘ Pleasant ’’ she was, and pleasing, doubtless, too, 
9. The word that soothed the German-learner’s mind, 
10. So she appears, but she may yet prove kind. 

11. His daughter to a high priest children bore. 

12. My too great fortune vexed Orlando sore. 

13. Blood, fire, and famine are her handmaids three, 
14. If made in time, no drawback it may be. 

15. Transmuted see a vegetable juice. 

16. For beauty cultivated, not for use. 

17. Few terms so inexact and ill-applied ! 

18. When Zion fell, we read, this doctrine died. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 3. 


WHAT, THINK YOU, IN THIS RIDDLE MAY BE READ? 
A SOLDIER, AND THE WEIGHTY WorDs HE SAID. 


Bone of contention it has been before. 

She sang a drama of our eastern shore. 

The word we want, I have it in my eye. 
Caveat emptor! when of him you buy. 
Meant to be very often in one’s hand. 
Unless I err, it lies on Spartan land. 

Awaits us if to facts we shut our eyes. 

This one may be, yet not supremely wise. 
Call him, and bid him tell us what he knows. 
Miss it you can’t, for it’s beneath your nose. 
Ready I stand to speed you on your way. 
Some years ago this mad dog had his day. 

As Sol the stars, so these all games excelled. 
rain’s beginning! All aboard! he yelled. 


Solution to No. 3. 


Ss ilesi A 
I ngelo W 
R etin A 
H orsedeale R 
E nchiridio N 
N is I 
R ui N 
om G* 
W itnes S 
I nste P 
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oa H 


*“ We are none of us infallible, not even the 
man in this room,’’ as the University professor remarked 
to his students. 


The Library Table 


Europe in Convalescence, by Alfred E. Zimmern (Mills & 
Boon, 5s. net), is a contribution towards the discussion of Euro- 
pean issues. Professor Zimmern thinks it now possible to look 
back in perspective at the convulsion of the war, the “ greatest 
and the most sudden in her long history, through which Europe 
has passed, and to make a brief survey of her present situation 
and outlook.’’ Most people will, we think, feel they are still 
much too near the crashing events of the colossal struggle to 
see them in their true proportion. The first part of this book, 
which is clever and thoughtful but not always accurate, deals 
with the upheaval, caused by the war, in European politics, econo- 
mics and ideas. The second part, which is entitled ‘‘ The Settle- 
ment,’’ is concerned with the close of the war and the peace; 
the author’s point of view here is governed by his belief that the 
statesmen of Europe entirely failed to rise to the height of their 
opportunity. The third and last part treats of the outlook, both 
political and economic. Not much faith is placed in the League 
of Nations as a panacea for all ills—rather is salvation, accord- 
ing to Professor Zimmern, to be found in a reconstitution of the 
Concert of Europe, which in its turn depends on the sympathetic 
co-operation of Britain and France. But that will not come 
about, we are told, till ‘‘ there is a change in the British pre 
miership.”” One of the merits of this book is that it is brief, 
another is that it is extremely readable. No doubt it will be 
widely read. 


The History of Western Education, by William Boyd (Black, 
15s. net), is one of the most complete and careful studies of the 
subject that we have yet seen. The facts are well-chosen and 
accurately presented. What we should object to in the scheme— 
it is a blemish common to all accounts of the subject—is 4 
foreshortening of history which is more pardonable in an ele 
mentary hand-book than in a full-dress work. What, for ex 
ample, has the history of education in Greece or Rome to 40 
with the general course of European education? ~All traces 
continuity were wiped out in the first centuries of the Dark 
Ages, and from the ninth to the nineteenth century the 
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education was its religious character. It was Confessions of a Well-meaning Woman. Stephen 

of the Church till the fifteenth century, and McKenna. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 
rege | empted revival of Academies among superior persons in | The Everlasting Whisper. By Jackson Gregory. Hodder & 


sixteenth centuries had only the slightest result 

6 ee aon of educational effort. We can hardly say 

= t even now the classical ideal of education has much influence. 

ms even if ten centuries are disposed of in two short chapters 

somewhat off-handedly the book as a whole is to be heartily 
ded. 


commen! 


Books Received 
ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


Book aces. %y H. L. Mencken. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 
Charles V. Stanford. Murray: 12s. net. 
Socialism and Character. By Henry Sturt. Allen & Unwin: 


t. 
nat Um in the Days of Piers Plowman. By D. Chadwick. 


bridge University Press: 10s. 6d. net. 
a ic Wares of China. By A. L. Hetherington. 
Benn: 63s. net. 


The Nature of Woman. By J. Lionel Taylor. Cape: 7s. 6d. 
m net. for Daylight. By H. M. Tomlinson. Cassell: 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
A Century of Revolution. By Margaret Kennedy. Methuen : 


. net. 

A Difficult Frontier. (Yugoslavs and Albanians.) By Henry 
Baerlein. Parsons: 6s. net. 

A History of Medizval Political Theory in the West. Vol. IV. 
By R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. Blackwood: 30s. net. 

A Short Memoir of Terence MacSwiney. By P. S. O’Hegarty. 
Fisher Unwin: 2s. 6d. net. 

Free State or Republic? By Padraig de Burca. Fisher Unwin : 
2s. 6d. net. 

Ireland in Rebellion. Translated from the French of Sylvain 
Briollay. Fisher Unwin: 3s. 6d. net. : 
Masefield. By W. H. Hamilton. Allen & Unwin: 7s. 6d. 


haw and His Work. By L. Descour. Fisher Unwin: 15s. 


t. 
Some Revolutions and Other Experiences. By Sir H. Elliot. 
Murray: 16s. net. 


The Oxford University Press. 1468-1921. Milford, Oxford 
University Press: 5s. net. 
The Prime Ministers of Britain. 1721-1921. By the Hon. 


Clive Bigham. Murray: 2ls. net. 
THE SCIENCES 
By H. G. Sutherland. Harding & More: 6s. net. 
General Psychology in Terms of Behavior. By Stevenson 
Smith and Edwin R. Guthrie. Appleton: 12s. 6d. net. 
Machinery of the Mind. By V. M. Firth. Allen & Unwin: 
3s. 6d. net. 

Secondary Education for All. Edited by R. H. Tawney. Allen 
& Unwin: 2s. 6d. net. 
The Oppression of the Poor. By C. F. Andrews. Madras, 

Ganesh & Co. 
The Practice of Auto-Suggestion. By C. Harry Brooks. Allen 
& Unwin: 3s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


A Book of Verse. Chosen for Students at Home and Abroad. 
By Sir Henry Newbolt. Bell: 2s. 6d. net. , 
His Last Sebastian and Other Poems. By James Laver. 


kin Marshall. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Green Room Gossip. By Archibald Haddon. Stanley Paul: 6s. 

net. 
Trusts. By Theodore Rice. Boswell Printing and 
Publishing Co.: 6d. net. 

we Sagnaer's Guide to Harmony. By Percy A. Scholes. Mil- 
ord: 2s. net. 

The Book of Common Prayer According to the use of the 
Church of England in the Dominion of Canada. Cambridge 
University Press: Various prices. 

Gospel of the By John Huntley Skrine. Skef- 
fington : 5s. net. 

Towards the Great Peace. By Ralph Adams Cram. Boston, 
U.S.A.: Marshall Jones: $2.50. 


FICTION 


A French Girl in London. By Adolphe Orna. Cape: 6s. net. 
Brotherhood. By Paul Trent. Odlams: 7s. 6d. net. 

Chattels. By Hamilton Drummond. Stanley Paul: 7s. 6d. net. 
From the Life. By Harvey O’Higgins. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 
Living Dust. By Mrs. Henry Tippett. Bale: 8s. 6d. net. 
Manslaughter. By Alice Duer Miller. Parsons: 7s. 6d. net. 
Mocking Bird Gap. By Jarvis Hall. Melrose: 7s. 6d. net. 
Proxy. By A. Maclean. Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. 


Birth Control. 


Simp- 


net. 
Sealed Women. By Winifred Graham. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
The Chronicles of Rodriguez. By Lord Dunsany. Putnam: 
7s. 6d. net. 


Stoughton : 7s. 6d. net. 
The Other Susan. By Jennette Lee. Hurst & Blackett: 7s. 6d. 
net. 
The Road to Anywhere. By “ Rita.’’ Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 
The Room. By G. B. Stern. Chapman & Hall: 7s. 6d. net. 
The Secret Glory. By Arthur Machen. Secker: 7s. 6d. net. 
= Track. By Douglas Grant. Hurst & Blackett: 
Ss. net. 
The Two Flames. By M. Maas. Cape: 7s. 6d. net 


Coxtins’s ILLustrRATED Pocket CLassics, 2s. NET EACH. 
Sylvia’s Lovers, Tales from Chaucer, 


nnocen . The Last of the Mohicans, 
The Twenty Thowand 


Th Leagues Under 
A Library List 


The following books are suggested to those m up’ their 
library lists. An asterisk against a title denotes that it is ‘action. 


Alarums and Excursions. By James Agate. Grant Richards. 

A Letter Book. By George Saintsbury. Bell. 

Alone. By Norman Douglas. Chapman & Hall. 

Aspects and Impressions. By Edmund Gosse. Cassell. 

A Revision of the Treaty. By J. M. Keynes. Macmillan. 

Belief in God. By Charles Gore. Murray. 

*Crome Yellow. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto & Windus. 

Disenchantment. By C. E. Montague. Chatto & Windus. 

Essays and Addresses. By Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin. 

*Guinea Girl. By Norman Davey. Chapman & Hall. 

*Joan of . By Anthony Wharton. Duckworth. 

*Jurgen. By J. B. Cabell. Lane. 

Last Days in New Guinea. By C. A. W. Moncton. The 
Bodley Head. 

Little Essays on Love and Virtue. By Havelock Ellis. Black. 

Lord Byron’s Correspondence. Edited by John Murray. 


Murray. 

Peaceless By Francesco Nitti. Cassell. 

“Search. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. Chatto & Windus. 
The American Language. By H. L. Mencken. Cape. 

*The Garden Party. By Katharine Mansfield. Constable. 

The Pleasures of Ignorance. By Robert Lynd. Grant Richards. 
The Secrets of a Savoyard. Henry A. Lytton. Jarrold. 

*The Things We Are. By Middleton Murry. Constable. 
“Wanderers. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. 


London Gounty Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF. 
Deputy-Chairmen: Sin MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL £33,600,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL 9,003,718 

RESERVE 9,003,718 
(3lst Decemser, 1921.) 

Current, Deposit and ether Acceunts £317,655,838 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Chief General Manager: JOHN RAE. 


Foreign Branch Office: 82, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


AFFILIATED ABROAD. 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S FOREIGN BANK, LTD, 
Branches in Belgium, France, and Spain. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS — 
TRANSACTED. 


All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 


The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Princi: 
Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and has Correspondents 
throughout the World. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


Deputy-Chairman : 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


Capital Subscribed £71,864,780 
Capital paid up - 14,372,956 
Reserve Fund 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 348,891,976 
Advances, &c. - 130,847,130 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


© BRITISH INDIA 
an IA 
P Passenger and Freight 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GUE” 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRAI ASIA 
for all Passenger Business, P. & O. 36. 


BOOKS.—Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., blue cloth, scarce 

Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., another Edit. de | 43; 
£3 10s. od. ; Dibdin’s Songs, 1842, 2 vols., 30s. ; Johnson’s Lj 
of the Poets, 1st edit., 4 vols., 1781, 30s.; Churchward’s Pe 
and Symbols of Primordial Man, 1913, £2 10s. od.: wane 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., £3 10s. od. : lenaah 
Ancient Faiths, 2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Blavatsky, Isis "Unveiled, 
2 vols., £3 3s. od.; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 1913, 308, : 
Naunton Collection of Japanese Sword Fittings, complied’ aa 
illustrated by Joly, 1912, £3 10s. od.; Aristophanes Comedies, 
2 vols., Athenian Society, 1912, £5 58. od.; Baxter Prints: The 
Pictures of George Baxter with 140 plates, just issued, £3 58. od,: 
Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. od. 
1854; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin with intro. by Johe 
Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new 328. 
for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin Works, Best Library Edition, : 
vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe Lr 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send 
a list of books you will exchange for others.—Epwarp Baxzr’s 
Great Becxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s, 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy - per 1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
LONDGN AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY: 

LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


THREE 


AUNS 
TOBACCO 
The woman’s point of 
view isw consider- 


—— 


Men who smoke Three 
Nuns soon find that 
this tobacco is in 
favour with their 


KING’S HEAD 
if you prefer a fuller blend 


Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-0z.2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-0x. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


om 64 Tp 2/5 4/8 
HAND 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Tobacoo Company (of 
and ireland). Limited, 96 Andrew Square, Glasgow 


YPEWRITING, MULTIGRAPHING, TRANSLATIONS. 

First-class work promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 

words ; carbon copies, 3d. extra. Circular Letters, 10s. 6d. 
500; 15s. 1,000. Translations from and into all languages. 
MISS DUNCAN, 58, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


"Taek Won from £5 5s. Satisfaction or your money 


returned. Brand new Molles, complete in case, £11 11s. 

Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 13s. Latest Olivers 
(No. 9’s) from £10 10s. Ribbons and carbons for all machines. 
THE AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 9, Newgate 
Street, E.C. Tel.: City 4443. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. ; 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on 

Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by 
return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned post free. Best 
prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm—S. CANN 
& CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


DELPHI.—SUITE OF 2/3 ROOMS in Select Building 

(non-residential). Newly decorated; ready immediate occu- 

pation; telephone if desired. Suit Author, Free Lance, or 
Publisher. Best Literary Position in London. Box 500, c/o 
SaturpDay REvIEw. 


GARDENING 
O- SOMERSET STONE CRAZY PAVING, cheapest and 


most effective on the maiket for gacden paths, terraces, 

dwarf walls, borders, rockery, etc. Delivered to your 
station. Write for Booklet S.R. GILLIAM & CO., 8, Queen 
Street, E.C.4. 


O GENTLEWOMEN.—Practical Courses in Gardening, 
Poultry, Dairy; Speciality MARKETING of Produce. Ex- 
pert Teachers. Beautiful country, old Manor House. Tennis. 
Easter vacancies. Apply PRINCIPAL, Lee House Training 
Centre, Marwood, Barnstaple. 


COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. (Gerrard 848) 
NIGHTLY at 8.30 - MATINEES: WED. & SAT. at 2.30 
By arrangement with J. B. FaGan. 

The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS 


Under the direstion of LEON M. LION 


THE SILVER BOX | 
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CONTENTS—APRIL, 1922. 
imist. By Robert Crozier Long. 
Wirth toe the Deadlock. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 
Confusion of the Parties. By Harold Spender 


: o Bankrupt? By J. Ellis Barker. 
George Indispensable? By J. B. Firth. 
~ Passing of the Indian Civil Service. By Stanley Rice. 
to Stabilise Exchanges. By William Walker. 
ae By Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 
en Coignet and Napoleon. By Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
Impressions of Rhodesia. By Charles Dawbarn. 
About Henry Irving. I. By E. Aria. : 
The Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson. By John Drinkwater. 
The Question of the Caliphate. By Kenneth Ledward, F.R.G.S. 
The New Byron Letters. By S. M. Ellis. 
China after the Peace. By Sir Francis Piggott. 
Un Temps Viendra. By Emile Cammaerts. 
A Rose-Red City. By Ashley Gibson. ’ 
Correspondence: House of Shelter. By Sir Harold Boulton, 
Bart., C.V.O., C.B.E., and Charles C. Bethune. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limitep. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY™ 


Stringent economy is the need to-day. Every householder 
should see that his domestic Imsurance covers not only the 
greatest number of risks. but that he (or she) is afforded the 
most beneficial terms as well as the soundest security. 


“ALL-IN” POLICY 


is deservedly popular because it covers practically every 
serious household risk at a minimum cost, offers most generous 
terms, affords prompt settlement, and the soundest security. 
Premium is only 5/- per £100 per ann. (minimum premium 7/6). 
Send a@ post card for full list of the many and varied ri 

pest free. Address “‘All-in'' Policy Dept. 


De 
EAGLE STAR J 
BRITISH 2xeDOMINIONS 
~~ INSURANCE ie 
41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Head Office: Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. 
ASSE 19,000,000 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mertgages) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E£.6.4 


Board of Directors. 
James Suzrmrarp, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutrer, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
J. Bracsy, Esq Resgert Freeman, 
. Hon. Sir C. BE. H. Hosmeovas. 


Hen. Lorp Farrer. 
Capt. Hea. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. Bart. 
E. J. J.P. 


D, C, Rurmezrrorp, Esg., J 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two rarments of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second = 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
eatse charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Seerstary. 


A _ Security which does not 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
eth. SOCIETY ™ 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £47,000.000 ANNUAL INCOME £6.750.000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL GCONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 
_Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 


37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, &.C.2. 
W. C. Fiswer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W,C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 


Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. | Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
atts exer The Best Remedy known for 


Awas ak tre COUGHS, COLDS, 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE" INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of all Chemists. 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Preliminary Announcement. 


THE PORCUPINE-DAVIDSON 
GOLD MINES, LTD. 


Capital - - - - £1,000,000 


(Divided into Preferred and Ordinary Shares of 5/- each) 


Formed in 1921, this Company has acquired the whole of the property and assets of the Davidson i 
Mines, Limited, owning the Davidson mine. This property has “er toe developed to a depth of @00 fea pepo. a. 
workings have proved the existence of an ore body of great width, value and persistency. While the full length my 
body opened up has not yet been ascertained, the ore (including probable ore) already disclosed is estimated by Lieut.-Cob 
Rowland C. Feilding, A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M., the well-known Geologist and Consulting Engineer, at 350,000 tons, averaging 
$11 per ton extractable value—equivalent to a gross gold content of approximately £ 1,000,000. 

To equip this mine with a mill capable of crushing at the rate of 175,000 tons per annum, and to provide 
working capital for further development, 


800,000 Preferred Shares of 5/- each 


will shortly be issued at par. The Preferred shares will carry the right to two-thirds of the profits distributed 
annually until 100 p.c. has been paid thereon, and thereafter are entitled to 20 p.c. non-cumulative dividend if 
priority to the Ordinary share capital, the whole of which has been subscribed for in cash by the Vendors, 


Prospectuses and Application Forms will be obtainable on Monday, April 3rd, from the Head Office and 
Branches of The National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Limited; from the Head Office ang 
Branches of The National Bank of Scotland, Limited; the Brokers, Messrs. J. Silverston & Co., 4, 
hall Court, London, E.C.2, and Messrs. Charlesworth, Bennett & Co., 3, Copthall Buildings, London, E.C¥ 
the Solicitors, Messrs. Linklaters & Paines, 2, Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C.; and the London 
Agents, Mitchelson Partners, Ltd., Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


§ This handsome publication is to-day recognized as the 
premier Yachting magazine of the world. 


With the appointment of Major M. Heckstall-Smith as 
Editor, the Yachting Monthly has now entered on a new 
stage of interest and authority, and arrangements are 
being made for still further increasing its scope and its 
usefulness to amateurs of the sea. 


Post free to any part of the world 


PER 25s. ANNUM 


OR SINGLE COPIES 2s. 6d. 


The Publisher, THE YACHTING MONTHLY 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two in the Par 


Floral Street, Covent Garden, 
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